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Proposed Vargo Statten 
SCIENCE FICTION FAN LEAGUE 

By Alistair Paterson 

^VER eighty per cent, of our fan mail nowadays seems to 
contain either tentative suggestions — or fully fledged 
demands — that the time has arrived when a VARGO 
STATTEN SCIENCE FICTION FAN CLUB should be 
formed among those enthusiastic readers to whom the Vargo 
Statten novels represent their favourite S.F. reading and sub- 
sequently an often life-long introduction to the delights of 
S.F. in general. 

Quite the easiest way for an already hard-worked editorial 
staff to treat such suggestions would be to put all these letters 
in tl)e “Pending File” and hope for the best. But it so 
happens that vjp are also S.F. fans, and as such have a sense 
of responsibility towards our own readers’ enthusiasm in 
particular, as well as to Fandom in general. Flence this 
article and the invitation implicit in its columns to let us have 
the names of all those^nterested. 

As we see it this League would be a non-commercial mem- 
bership organisation", whose aim would be the furtherance 
and moulding of -this enthusiasm into one individual and 
central movement, acting as the parent body to branch 
organisations throughout the country. Inevitably the first 
question to ask is: Flow will existing Fan Clubs view the 
suggestion? 

Enquiries we have made confirm what we knew already, 
namely that British, and World S.F. Fandom for that matter, 
is a generous minded and sympathetic movement that will 
welcome any ideas to still further their own existing aims and 

Continued on Page 125 
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Editorially Yours 

\ ND so we join the ranks of the pocket-size journals, although 
we admit to a real and intimate regret in saying goodbye 
to the generous dimensions in which the first three issues were 
launched — dimensions that we felt were emphasising our pride 
in science fiction. But the reader is inevitably the final decider 
on policy, because it is the reader who puts his money on the 
line and expects to get the readmg matter he wants in return for 


his investment. Meanwhile 
vanity is preserved intact. 
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our little remaining editorial 
this by virtue of the fact 
that every request for the change 
in size was accompanied by an 
assurance that the new size was 
necessary in order to collect the 
magazine alongside other trea- 
sured science fiction items, li is 
indeed good to feel that we have 
reached this permanent place in 
your literary affections. Now 
let us know how you like the 
new presentation, how you rate 
the contents and the illustrations 
in their order of merit, and do 
remember this new format still 
contains the same generous 
amount of reading material as 
its predecessor. 

* * * 

While we continue to empha- 
sise our encouragement of new 
short story writers the same does 
not yet apply to free lance illus- 
trations from immature con- 
tenders for Michelangelo’s 
mantle — and there are an awful 
lot of contenders! When some 
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of them get round to portraying 
a dramatic moment in space 
opera then the result too often 
resembles a badly poached egg 
served on burnt toast and eaten 
at 4 o’clock on a frosty morning 
when you have just finished 
wrestling with a burst pipe. 
Existentialism by comparison is 
akin to the realistic photo- 
graphic arts. All of which is 
inspired by a gruesome series of 
lines and curves that balefully 
glares at us from on top of a 
generally uninspired pile of art- 
work. We have unsuccessfully 
examined this picture from all 
possible angles and got no for- 
warder in solving the puzzle of 
what it is supposed to represent. 
Perhaps later on we may depart 

OUR ART SUPPLEMENT 

First Inset; 

Between Pages 32 and 33 
Stills From 

U niversal-lnternational’s 
Film 

IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE 

Illustrating this dramatic story, now 
re-told for our readers on Page 42 
by permission of the Film Company. 

* 

Second Inset: 

Between Pages 64 and 65 

A reproduction from the 
graphic Still where the 
scientist’s car is destroyed 
by the invisible forces 
from the cosmic realm. 

See story on Page 42 of 

IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE 


from our policy of using only 
commissioned illustrations, but 
meanwhile we are not in the 
market for unsolicited speci- 
mens. 

♦ ♦ * 

As we go to Press, TV has 
launched its “Science in the 
Making” series. On the subject 
of the Sense of Sight Dr. Bron- 
owski was both fluent and 
fascinating, yet the programme 
failed badly with its accompany- 
ing illustrations. The magnified 
eye of the blowfly was painfully 
indistinct and could have repre- 
sented anything from a needle- 
hole to a miniature frying pan. 
The eye of the edible snail was 
equally uninteresting. For all 
the screen showed it might have 
portrayed the back view of a 
bowler hat or the Green Eye of 
the Little Yellow God. Our 
other grumble with the pro- 
gramme was that the human 
specimens should have been 
encouraged to talk in greater 
detail. The Girl Guide with the 
phenomenally long-sighted eyes 
— she could read newspapers 
from a distance of ten feet — 
should have been asked for a 
demonstration of her peculiar 
ability. Which reminds us to 
mention that one person cer- 
tainly not likely to be tempted 
to read our article on “Astrono- 
mical Telescopes” is Mrs. Janet 
Hitchman, 37-year-old Newmar- 
ket housewife. Mrs. Hitch- 
man can see Jupiter’s moons 
with unaided sight. Although 
at least twelve of these moons 
have been identified, the only 
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four which are conceivably 
visible to the naked eye are lo, 
Europa, Callisto and Ganymede. 
Ganymede and Callisto are big- 
ger than our own moon, but 
they are a thousand times fur- 
ther away even at their nearest. 

* * « 

Our Rocket Mail continues to 
print as many letters as can be 
contained within the limited 
space at its disposal. Meanwhile 
the Editors thank all those who 
have written in to air their view 
on the magazine and on science 
fiction in general. It is not pos- 
sible to print every letter re- 
ceived, otherwise there would be 
no room for the stories for 
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which you pay your money. But 
the shorter and livelier the letter, 
the more letters we can print. It 
is not possible to reply indi- 
vidually to you all, but we thank 
you sincerely and collectively 
for the very grand job you are 
doing in helping us to raise the 
standard of the Vargo Statten 
Magazine by your suggestions 
and your criticisms. Keep it up 
and so keep us on our toes. 

* * * 

There is no element of doubt 
that our three most popular 
authors to date are Vargo Stat- 
ten, E. C. Tubb and Volsted 
Gridban, and it is on our 
readers’ enthusiastically ex- 
pressed wishes that again in this 
number we print a novel-length 
story by both Vargo Statten 
and Volsted Gridban, and a 
first instalment of a new 
serial by “Ted” Tubb. When 
you have read this first instal- 
ment, with its highly original 
plot angle, we know you will be 
anxiously awaiting to see the 
next two instalments. We can 
confidently say you will not be 
disappointed in either the narra- 
tive quality or the ingenuity of 
treatment. Lee Taylor’s article 
“Astronomical Telescopes” is 
designed for the enthusiasts in- 
terested in the more practical 
sides of science. His instructions 
on how to build an inexpensive 
yet reasonably efficient telescope 
will be welcomed by readers 
ambitious to become astrono- 
mers but who, like ourselves, 
have all too insufficiently loaded 
pockets. 
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The Robot That’s Almost Human 

A LL you Robot sceptics can retire to the further corner of 
the room and blush away your previous disbelief. We’ve 
met a Robot that comes as near to anything yet appearing in 
the wildest dreams of our most romantic writers. 

This Robot is the invention of an Oxford University 
scientist and was recently demonstrated at the Oxford Insti- 
tute of Experimental Psychology. The brain itself is too 
massive to go perambulating on its own and so the inventor 
has given it a separate body that moves on three wheels and 
is attached to the parent machine by flexible cable. 

Among other demonstrations it was introduced into a maze 
through which it wended its way with unerring instinct, and 
so out the other side. In the event of its making an error 
this registers on its “memory”, and when reintroduced to the 
maze the mistake is not repeated. More intriguing still was 
that when part of the wall of the maze was removed, then 
the “Thing” had the intelligence to recognise the alteration. 
Frankenstein by comparison is a back number. 

What it learns in this way is permanently registered on the 
brain unless its inventor, twenty-six year old Anthony 
Deutsch, desires to obliterate that item from its mind. This 
he can do by merely pressing a switch. 

The master control is a 201b electronic brain of valves, 
relays and selectors, linked to the chassis by a long cable. 
The chassis is a three-wheeled construction fitted with sensi- 
tive antennae which causes it to avoid obstructions and steer 
its way out of corners. It has a Cyclop eye which balefully 
surveys the scene before it undertakes its uncanny operations. 

It was explained that the “Thing” could not actually see, 
but that photo electric cells mounted on the maze gives its 
“brain” the information that eyes would otherwise perceive. 
So for the moment this scribe has hopes of continuing for the 
present to earn the honest penny without competition from 
Mr. Deutsch’s Robot. 

Mr. Deutsch believes that his Robot actually displays 
reasoning power; certainly these demonstrations confirm that 
belief. 
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If the precious Canthite did not get to Pluto 
within the given time limit it would reach that 
certain stage of its evolution when it would 
explode with shattering force. The whole thing 
was a desperate gamble — a race against time! 

TROUBLE at the Plutonian outpost started in the 
simplest way. One man ventured outside the outpost in 
his pressure-suit, stayed too long, and returned with a raving 
case of cosmosis — or, more literally, cosmic radiation fever. 
Quite unable to control his actions he shot two of the me !i.ul 



specialists who tried to attend to him. In retaliation two 
other specialists shot dead the stricken man. 

This was considered inhuman by the small governing body 
controlling the outpost, but on the other hand several of the 
settlers agreed with the specialists ... So it grew, this bicker- 
ing and argument amongst some five-hundred men and 
women, all of them specialised scientists on the System’s far- 
thest world, gathered together in a city under an air-tight 
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dome, surrounded by the black, relentless wastes of Pluto and 
overhung by the everlasting stars. 

Rapidly the disorders got out of hand. Radio messages 
began to seep through to faraway Earth. Finally, the Com- 
manding Officer of Commercial Spacelines realised something 
had to be done — and quickly. So he sent for Irwin Grant, 
one of the most reliable space-pilots in the Service. 

“Only one thing we can do about this business. Grant,” the 
C.O. said, when he had given particulars of the Plutonian 
disorders, “and that is to get some canthite to the Plutonian 
governors as fast as possible.” 

“Yes, sir,” Irwin Grant assented — and waited. He was a 
forty-year-old man, grim-faced, hard-jawed, and looked as 
though he had a perpetual grudge against life. 

“Canthite, as you know. Grant, is an atomic by-product 
which upon explosion produces long-term paralysis. Long 
enough anyhow for the governors to regain control of the out- 
post. On the other hand, canthite is difficult stuff to deal 
with because of its high mutational speed. If it is not trans- 
ported to Pluto within a given time-limit it will reach that 
certain stage of its evolution where it explodes with shattering 
force. The whole thing will be a desperate gamble — a race 
against time.” 

“Yes, sir,” Grant assented, thinking. “However, given the 
fastest ship in the Service, and a crew of the toughest 
rocketeers, I don’t see any reason why we shouldn’t make the 
trip in time.” 

“I knew I chose the right man,” the C.O. smiled. “I know 
you will probably succeed in scrambling a crew together — 
and ‘scramble’ is indeed the right term, for only fugitives and 
down-and-outs are willing to fuel a machine which has a three 
thousand, three hundred million mile journey to make , . , 
The point is, what about the technical side? Whom are you 
using for first mate?” 

“I think Anderson will fill the bill, sir. Have 1 your per- 
mission to bring him in here?” 

“By all means! Where is he?” 

“Waiting in one of the ante-rooms.” 

The C.O. nodded and pressed the intercom switch at his 
elbow. 
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“Have Mr. Anderson shown in here, please . . 

In a moment or two Anderson entered. He was short, 
blunt-featured, with wiry black hair. Down his right cheek 
was a deep-laid vicious scar. He looked both tough and 
reliable. 

“Robert Anderson?” the C.O. enquired. 

“Awaiting orders, sir.” 

“You have first mate’s papers and navigation credentials?” 

For answer Bob Anderson laid them on the desk. As he 
did so the C.O. and Irwin Grant exchanged glances. In the 
eyes of both men there was a significant light as though they 
had come to a mutual decision over something exclusively 
between themselves. 

“Yes . . .” The C.O. bent his head to the papers. “These 
seem to be in order, Mr. Anderson. Now I’ll give you the 
details.” 

And for Anderson’s special benefit the C.O. repeated all 
that he had told Grant. When he knew the facts Anderson 
merely gave a shrug of his thickset shoulders. 

“Be tough going, sir, but there’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
make it. I’ll be glad of the privilege to work under Captain 
Grant.” 

“Good!” The C.O. sat back in his chair. “I understand 
that you two men are firm friends?” 

“Have been for many years, sir,” Grant acknowledged. 

“All to the good. When the two controllers of a space 
machine are also firm friends in private life it makes for that 
mutual understanding so necessary in your work . . .” All the 
time he spoke the C.O.’s eyes were studying Anderson pen- 
sively. 

There was silence again as the C.O. finished speaking — 
long-winded as usual, either talking for the sake of it, or else 
so that he could study these two men who had been assigned 
to such a dangerous mission. 

“Are there any particular instructions, sir?” Grant ventured 
at length. 

“They will be sent to your quarters. Grant. Your job now 
is to get a crew together. When you have done that notify me 
and I will do the rest regarding the canthite . . . For the 
moment that will be all.” 
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Both men saluted formally, shook hands with their superior, 
and then departed. Out in the corridor they relaxed and 
looked at each other. 

“No easy job,” Anderson commented. “I can’t see the crew 
taking kindly to it.” 

“Neither can I, but we’ll get one together somehow — — ” 

Grant paused and turned as the office door of the C.O. sud- 
denly opened and the brass-hat himself appeared. 

“Oh, you’re still here. Grant! Good! I’ve just contacted 
the Operational Base and you will be using the ZM/10.” 

Grant’s eyes brightened. “The ZM/10! Why she’s a brand 
new vessel, sir, isn’t she?” 

“Almost. Had her trials, of course. Certainly the fastest 
space machine yet built. You should make the trip easily 
enough in her . . . She’s down at the Operational Base so I 
should go and have a look at her whilst you also sign on your 
crew.” 

Neither man hesitated any longer. In a matter of minutes 
a Service helicopter had transported them from the Executive 
Building to the enormous space grounds, and certainty there 
was no need to try and find the ZM/10. It stood towering 
amongst its fellow machines, gleaming brightly new from its 
transparent nose to tapering rocket-exhaust fins. 

“She’s a beaut!” Bob Anderson murmured. “Better give 
her a look-over.” 

This took both of them an hour, by which time they were 
satisfied that they had quite the most efficient machine in the 
Service for their “beat-the-clock” assignment. 

“Come to think of it,” Anderson said, as they strolled back 
towards the low-built squat edifice where they hoped to get 
together a crew, “that machine might be capable of coming 
pretty near the speed of light.” 

“Very possible,” Grant assented. “Even some of the 
smaller machines have reached the speed of light at times : I 
know, because I piloted ’em ! ” He smiled rather sternly for a 
moment and then changed the subject. “Better see what we 
can do about a crew.” 

They entered the nearest of the low buildings and looked 
about them. Here in the great space, looking very much like 
a one-time Labour Exchange interior, were gathered groups 
of men and women, talking and idling, waiting for the possi- 
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bility of a job of some kind in the mighty space fleet. There 
were all kinds here, from stewards and pursers to hostesses 
and rocketeers. Some of them skilled, others unskilled — but 
all of them accustomed to the fantastic life of riding the void. 

Upon the entry of the two uniformed men there was a hope- 
ful stir. Grant stood for a moment and looked over the 
assembly, then he turned to the nearest Interview Room, en- 
tered it with Anderson beside him, and closed the door. 

“That motley crowd out there should give us what we 
want.” Grant tugged off his uniform-cap and tossed it down. 
“But first of all. Bob, let’s get something straight.” 

“Surely! What, for instance?” 

Grant hesitated, then said slowly, “I’m making this signing- 
up business another inspection parade. You take down the 
particulars of each applicant and, if the need arises. I’ll give 
you the nudge.” 

Bob Anderson gave a serious little smile. “So you’re still 
searching for the needle in the haystack?” 

“Yes. And I’ll go on searching until the crack of doom if 
need be! Some day. Bob, I’ll find him! Three years ago 
Slade Jackson murdered my wife whilst I was away on a 
voyage. He murdered her because she would not hand over 
certain private papers of mine which contained technical infor- 
mation-enough information anyhow to enable an ambitious 
man to get in the Space Service. Because my wife would not 
comply she was shot dead and Slade Jackson took the 
papers . . .” 

Grant’s eyes were smouldering as he paused for a moment — 
then he made a weary gesture. 

“But why the hell do I need to repeat all this? It was Slade 
Jackson all right! The ultra-violet photos the police took 
of my wife’s eyes showed that. He was the last person she 
looked upon before her death . . . Slade Jackson, whom 
nobody has ever seen since ! Beyond a doubt he escaped into 
space. Bob, and one day, like the dirty skunk he is, he’ll turn 
up amongst the mob looking for a job. Since we are the 
principal space-port I never give up hope of spotting him. I’ll 
know him again when I do, no matter how much he’s changed 
. . . Huh! Once my best friend. A blond-haired, square- 
faced chap. Yes, he’ll turn up because he’s got to ! ” 

“Why has he?” Bob asked quietly. “After all, if he stoje 
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those papers it is probable that he knows enough by now to 
be something high up, not just a down-at-heel rocketeer.” 

Grant shook his head. “Not with the kind of nature he’s 
got. A crafty devil like him would be bound to bring about 
his own downfall. Perhaps he rose pretty high somewhere 
unknown to most of us, but by this time I’ll wager he’s 
dropped to plain space roving by now.” 

“Maybe.” Bob Anderson was looking thoughtful. 

Then suddenly Grant turned to the intercom ’phone and 
switched on to the Clerk in Charge. 

“Have a dozen men sent in,” he ordered. “Category, 
Rocketeer; Destination, Pluto; Room Six.” 

“Right, sir.” 

So the men began to enter and whilst Bob Anderson sat and 
noted down the details. Grant searched each face in turn as 
the men came to him to receive their final orders . . . The 
men were of all kinds, most of them strong and beefy giants, 
accustomed to the rigours of the void and the sheer hell of 
acceleration. Above all, they were used to the killing tempera- 
ture of a rocket-hold. 

Actually, Grant only required six men, and from the dozen 
who had been sent in he selected his crew— but not one of 
them had the face he was looking for. At length he dismissed 
the unwanted ones and appraised the remainder. 

“Your salaries for the return journey to Pluto will be 
double the normal rate,” he stated. “That is because the trip 
entails a certain amount of danger and a great deal of endur- 
ance on your part. The machine you will man will be the 
ZM/10, which you can see on the space-ground outside. 1 
shall be your captain and Mr. Anderson here will be first 
mate. Any questions you wish to ask?” 

“Only one, sir.” One of the men touched his greasy cap. 
“When do we start?” 

“Now I have my crew I can make my own time. We 
depart at dawn tomorrow when the space lanes are reason- 
ably clear. You have the rest of today — and tonight Tree. 
Anything else you wish to know?” 

Apparently there was not, so Grant jerked his head and 
the six men departed slowly, talking amongst themselves. 
They had hardly departed before a messenger from adminis- 
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trative headquarters entered, carrying a medium-sized parcel 
wrapped in vivid yellow paper. 

“The Commanding Officer’s compliments, sir.” The 
messenger saluted and put the parcel carefully on the desk. 
“He directed that I should deliver this to you — one consign- 
ment of canthite for which you are to take the full responsi- 
bility. He requests that you notify him as promised when 
you have a crew.” 

“Tell him my crew is chosen,” Grant replied, eyeing the 
parcel. “We leave at dawn tomorrow.” 

“The message will be conveyed, sir!” Again the salute 
and a quick departure. Bob Anderson got up from his desk 
and came to look at the parcel. 

“Canthite, eh? Can’t say I’m very familiar with the stuff.” 
Grant glanced at him. “Pretty rare atomic by-product, but 
mighty useful as a paralysis-producer. We’d better put this 
in the ZM/lO’s storage hold where it will be safe. And let 
us pray to the gods that we make the journey to Pluto before 
the damned stuff explodes ! ” 

Anderson nodded sombrely. From the C.O. himself he 
had heard of the mysterious product’s tendency to rapidly 
evolve to explosive point unless it were sealed down in the 
heavy lead matrix of a specially-designed projector — such as 
existed on the Plutonian Outpost — where its mysterious 
energy could be dissipated in the form of paralysing radiation. 
Canthite was dangerous enough to make nitro-glycerine seem 
like plain water by comparison .... 

A T dawn the following day Grant arrived at the space 
grounds to find Bob Anderson and the crew awaiting 
him. This was purely a matter of routine observed by all 
space-ship crews, it being a tradition that the commander 
must enter the vessel first. 

Accordingly Grant did so, then when the crew had filed past 
liim through the airlock and descended to their own quarters 
lie flurried along the narrow corridor to the storage hold and 
unlocked the heavy door. Switching on the light he looked at 
the yellow parcel, then he switched the light off again and 
seemed to be studying the storage hold’s gloomy depths. 

“Nothing wrong, is there?” Bob Anderson came and 
looked over Grant’s shoulder. 
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“No, everything seems to be okay. I was just looking at 
that parcel in the dark — even if that does sound Irish — to 
see if it is giving off a mutational glow. Apparently it isn’t, 
so we should be okay, at least for a while. That insulated 
paper should provide plenty of protection. However ” . 

Grant fumbled in his uniform pocket and pulled out a small 
phial filled with primrose-coloured fluid. Switching on the 
light again he stood the bottle upright beside the parcel, 
secured it with string so it could not fall, then returned to the 
doorway again. 

“What’s the idea?” Anderson was looking puzzled. 

“Oh, just some stuff of my own. It might counteract 
the mutational effect a little. Anything that helps to slow 
down canthite’s evolution is worth having . . . .” 

Grant shut the door and turned the key, putting it in his 
pocket; then he gave Anderson a glance. 

“You have your duplicate for this hold in case of emer- 
gency?” 

“Sure thing!” 

“Right ! Our time’s about up. Let’s get on the job.” 

They returned along the corridor and took up their posi- 
tions in the control room— Bob Anderson to the switchboard 
and Grant to the outlook port with the navigation map below 
it. He gave directions which Anderson immediately relayed 
to the rocket-hold. 

There was a pause, then came the familiar whine of the 
jet motors starting up. Abruptly they blasted forth with all 
their force and the huge vessel began to rise swiftly, whistling 
through the morning mist and then rising with ever-mounting 
velocity through the successive layers of atmosphere, and 
finally out into the star-blazoned emptiness of the void. 

“How did the men react yesterday wjien you told them 
the kind of speed we’ll have to get up?” Anderson asked 
presently. “I was too far away to hear you speaking to 
them.” 

“They took it fairly well.” Grant paused, his harsh mouth 
compressed. “Just the same. Bob, they’re a tough bunch! 
When I made an examination of their papers last evening I 
found that every one of them have criminal records. Of 
course, a criminal record doesn’t stop a man from being 
released from jail in order to become a rocketeer. It’s the 
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worst job there is and tougher than any prison discipline. 
Right from the start I’ll have to show them that I’ll not toler- 
ate any monkey business. That canthite has got to reach 
Pluto in time even if we burn out every rocket tube ! ” 

Grant turned aside again, watching the receding globe of 
Earth for a moment or two, then he looked up towards the 
stars. 

“Increase to four atmospheres,” he ordered briefly. 

“Four atmospheres it is . . . .” Bob Anderson relayed 
the signal to below. 

Little by little the velocity of the ship began to build up, 
the increasing strain being balanced as much as possible by 
the floor gravitators and equalisers. Even so. Grant was not 
fool enough to think that lie maximum speed would be any 
picnic. Excessive speeds meant madness — space madness. 
Delusions. He had been that way himself once. 

“What’s our velocity?” he asked presently, his eyes still 
on the stars. 

“Five hundred per sec.” 

“Increase to six atmospheres.” 

Routine instructions. Nothing more. A silence dropped 
for a while, except for the vibration from the rocketholds 
below, but this was felt more than heard. Outside, stars, 
sun and moon blazed in brazen majesty. 

“About those new scientific inventions of yours,” Bob 
Anderson said presently, sitting back in his powerfully sprung 
chair. “Did you get any further with them?” 

“ ’Fraid not. Been busy on too many jobs. Wouldn’t be 
any use anyhow. I’m afraid. The C.O. has got it firmly 
fixed in his head that I’m a good pilot for a dangerous 
assignment and therefore his interest in my inventions is pre- 
cisely zero.” 

“But that’s fantastic! You’ve got scientific ideas which 
could revolutionise the world. You know a lot of new tricks, 
too, about space travel and space radio. That secret fuel you 

were working on, for instance, to supplant atomic power 

You’re a fool to let such things slide. There’s only one mind 
like yours to every generation. The world needs inventions 
like those ! ” 

“Mebbe . . . .” 

Grant turned from the port to look at the gauge; then he 
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gave a start and glanced about him as there came a sudden 
violent spluttering from one of the rear tubes. It exploded 
sharply once or twice and then recovered itself. 

“Queer!” he said, frowning. “Sounded as though the 
firing circuit was broken for a moment, else we got a trace 

of water vapour gumming up the works ” He snatched 

up the intercom ’phone. “What’s going on down there, 
Dawson?” 

Bob Anderson saw Grant’s expression change as he received 
the answer. “I’ll come right away,” he promised, and hitched 
the instrument back in position. 

“Something serious?” Bob asked quickly. 

“From the sound of it, yes. Faulty electrical contact and 
Dawson got the full blast. Put in the automatic and come 
with me.” 



Bob obeyed and then got to his feet. Together, he and 
Grant traversed the length of the ship and then descended into 
the hot rockethold to find the men gathered in a little group 
about a fallen body on the floor. They stood back as Grant 
elbowed his way through. Dawson lay full length, his body 
'\r Mie fixed, contracted attitude which bespoke death from 
electrocution. 

Grant’s lips tightened as he looked about him. Set, sweat- 
ing faces loomed in a half circle. 

“Well,” he asked. “What happened? You, Brogan — 
you’re second-in-charge down here.” 

Brogan, stripped to the waist, looked uneasy. “I don’t 
rightly know what did happen, skip. Dawson was at the 
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switchboard, doing his usual job of controlling the firing 
apparatus; then all of a sudden, when he closed one of the 
main switches, he shot back here as though he’d been kicked 
in the belly. The tube misfired for a moment whilst the 
emergency circuit took up.” 

“So that was it!” Grant moved to the switchboard and 
eyed it closely, taking care to avoid touching anything. 
Finally he pulled an instrument from his jacket pocket and 
studied it carefully. 

“This fourth main switch is alive,” he announced. “Natur- 
ally Dawson got the current when he closed it.” He debated, 
brows down. “Odd how it got like that. Only thing to'do is 
keep that switch cut out and use the emergency circuit. Can’t 
waste time now on repairs. Brogan, your papers classed you 
as an electrician. Know enough to take over Dawson’s job?” 

“I’U do my best, skip.” 

“Carry on then; I’ll see your pay’s adjusted when we get 
back home. Blake — Bostock, put Dawson’s body in the 
storage-hold, section four. He’ll have to be examined by 
the authorities when we reach Pluto. Switch on the refrigera- 
tion unit to keep the corpse from decomposing Now, the 

rest of you, give it all you’ve got! On this journey every 
second counts.” 

Grant turned back to the ladder and with Bob Anderson 

Continued on Page 88 



A view of the Solar System giving relative sizes (left to 
right). Furthest from the Sun is PLUTO and then 
NEPTUNE, URANUS, SATURN, JUPITER, the 
ASTEROID BELT (miniature planets), MARS, 
EARTH, VENUS, and nearest to the Sun, MERCURY. 
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Science Facts And Forecasts 

TD ADIO-ACTIVE WORKERS: At the Springfield factory. 

where uranium ore is crushed, hundreds of workers go 
home every night in a radioactive condition because they 
dodge the showers and also ignore the factory's detectors. 
According to an official of the Atomic Energy Corporation 
there is nothing to get alarmed about. Their radio-activity is 
of such an infinitesimal degree that it is quite harmless. A 
luminous wrist watch is actually more radioactive than these 
workers, and anyone wearing such a watch would make the 
detector bell ring like mad. 

* * * 

SUPERSONIC BANG DAMAGE: Last month the 
^ Ministry of Supply paid compensation to Mr. Alec 
Everett, of the Pendragon Preparatory School for damage 
caused by a supersonic bang. Now R.A.F. Fighter Com- 
mand has ordered pilots not to break through the sound bar- 
rier except over the sea and in isolated areas. Scientists in 
Britain and America have been exploring the effects of these 
bangs, and one American aircraft engineer now propounds the 
theory of using them as a weapon against the enemy. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Raymond Rice, of the North American Aircraft 
Company, faster-than-sound jets could produce a 150 mile- 
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an -hour hurricane force. Moreover a pressure wave spreading 
from the aircraft’s nose could be aimed accurately. The 
effect would be somewhat similar to the violent concussion 
of an exploding shell. 




rPHE MOON BRroCES: Dr. H. Percy Wilkins, the man 
who discovered the twenty-mile natural bridge on the 
Moon, announces that concentrated observations over the 
next two or three years should establish if life exists there or 
not. But he warns that there will be no absolute proof until 
somebody lands on the Moon’s surface. Great telescopes 
such as the one at Meudon Observatory, Paris, will enable 
Dr. Wilkins to bring the Moon to within a few hundred miles. 
Even at that distance he believes he would be able to dis- 
tinguish big clumps of trees or herds of animals, if any. His 
private opinion is that some sort of life does exist on the 
Moon, but in a very tenuous atmosphere. 


♦ 


■pLYING SAUCERS AND THE SCEPTICS: Sceptics 
seem to dominate in most Flying Saucer controversies, 
yet armed forces personnel have been officially warned that 
details of all sightings must be given to Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Although American official sources do not flatly turn 
down the theory of visitors from Outer Space they have shown 
that all but fifteen per cent of their sightings are explained 
by orthodox things. In Britain the percentage of unidentified 
objects is even lower. Whether you are a Saucer enthusiast 
or what the “Saucerers” call a heretic, you have to admit that 
some of the sightings are sufficiently impressive to justify the 
detailed study the Air Ministry is still giving to the subject. 



NDER THE SEA: More than two and a half miles under 


the ocean is the new maritime descent made by a French 
Naval Bathyscope. This record was made by a dive to the 
Atlantic sea-bed off Dakar, West Africa. Three and a half 
hours were spent on the descent and at the bottom, where the 
two French Naval Officers lunched, the temperature was 37.4 
degrees Fah., and the pressure on the diving globe was 5,750 
pounds per square inch. 
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'p’OR “SAUCERERS”: Back in February an interest- 
ing series appeared in the “Daily Mail” from the pen of J . 
Stubbs Walker, on the subject of Flying Saucers as a myth or 
a reality. A lot of fascinating material was collated and 
made available to the public in an easily digested form. Fly- 
ing Saucers were apparently first seen over Britain in 1929, 
but ancient documents relating to Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, 
dated 1290, tell of a round, flat silver object which flew over 
the monastery causing quite an amount of terror among the 
Holy Brethren. 


* * * 

TDOMB WITH AN ELECTRONIC BRAIN; Details of an 
American “Guided Bomb”, known as the RASCAL, 
have been recently released. It travels at Mach 1.5, that is 
at one-and-a-half times the speed of sound. This gives the 
RASCAL a speed of approximately 1,140 m.p.h. at sea level, 
or 990 m.p.h. at 30,000 feet. The RASCAL is completely 
rocket propelled. It can be carried in the bay of B-36 or B-50 
bombers, and can be released when the bomber is still 100 
miles from its surface target. On the first part of its flight to 
the target the RASCAL follows directions fed beforehand to 
its electronic brain. As it approaches the target in a glide so 
operators in the mother aircraft, who have followed its course 
by radar, are able to correct its direction. 

* * ♦ 

TDOBOTS ON THE JOB: Nowadays it seems quite a com- 
raonplace for Robots to take over work that is too 
laborious and too complicated for ordinary human calcula- 
tion. Leo the Brain, housed in a second-floor room at Cadby 
Hall, headquarters of J. Lyons & Co., was recently shown to 
Pressmen for the first time. It was a disappointing sight for 
a romantic in search of a Robot such as his imagination had 
conceived, but it still had a big degree of fascination for the 
technically minded. A problem which you or I would puzzle 
over for twenty minutes, and then perhaps produce the wrong 
answer, is solved correctly by this mechanical brain in just 
over one second. But the “Brain” still needs the human fac- 
tor to instruct it, and there is yet no danger of it getting out 
of hand. 
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OOMITHING FOR NOTHING: We hear a lot about the 
^ conversion of the world’s power supply systems to 
atomic energy. In a generation already on the scrounge for 
uranium, where sources are insufficient to provide the ex- 
tremely rare U235 needed, then this would seem a pipe dream. 

I lere is where the BREEDER-REACTOR, such as the one 
soon to be built in the North of Scotland comes in. To pro- 
duce a superficial understanding of the whole process it should 
be explained that the BREEDER-REACTOR is on the way 
to iiroducing the old scientific ideal of “something for noth- 
ing”. If you are still a doubting Thomas about that possi- 
bility then study the quote from the official statement, appear- 
ing in the next paragraph: 

“ Thus nuclear fission offers the unique possibility of a fur- 
nace which, while generating heat, produces more of an 
equally efficient secondary fuel than it burns of the primary 
fuel. The economic implications of such a procedure are 
self-evident. It means that the world stocks of the not-very- 
abundant U235, the only naturally recurring fissile material, 
can be supplemented more or less indefinitely by stocks of 
artificial secondary fissile material.” Which conjures up quite 
a field for speculation! 
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Forbidden Fruit 

By E. C. Tubb 
A Serial Story 

To eat of the forbidden fruit of Venus was to 
sacrifice all prospect of returning to Earth. To 
pay for the expensive imported foods was to 
walk into an economic mantrap. That was the 
grim situation facing John Hanson. 

Part One 

T OHN HANSON woke two hours later than his usual time 
^ and stared in brief panic at the clock, then he remembered 
and sank gratefully back into the warmth of the bed. listening 
to the small sounds coming from the tiny kitchen. 

“Awake, John?” Linda entered the bedroom, a tray in her 
hands, and smiled down at him. “Breakfast.” 

“Thanks.” He sat up and reached for the coffee. “What 
are you trying to do, dear, spoil me?” 

“Why not?” She sat on the edge of the bed and watched 
him sip the coffee. “This is the first time since we were 
married that I’ve been able to get you breakfast in bed. 
Enjoy it while you can.” 

He smiled at her, wondering again how it was that any- 
one so beautiful could have married him, then lost the smile 
as he saw the shadow in her eyes. 

“I’ll get another job, Linda,” he promised. “You shouldn’t 
have let me sleep so late, I could have tried three agencies 
by now.” 

“Could you?” She reached out for the empty cup. 
“Would it have made any difference?” 

He swallowed, knowing what she meant, knowing too that 
it was useless to lie to her. Three days ago he, together with 
ten others, had been paid off from the job he had held for 
five years. Since then he had made the rounds of every 
employment agency in town and was still out of work. 
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There seemed no reason why he shouldn’t stay out of work 
for the next twenty years. 

Me sighed as he looked at the tray, suddenly losing his 
appetite, and pushing it away swung long legs over the edge 
of the bed. Silently he showered, shaved, dressed himself 
widi more than usual care. Linda watched him, her wide 
eyes dark against the whiteness of her cheeks as she tidied up 
the small room which, together with the tiny kitchen. and 
bathroom, comprised their apartment. When he had finished 
dressing she returned with the reheated meal. 

“Breakfast,” she said firmly. “You can’t go out with an 
empty stomach.” 

“I’m not hungry,” he said weakly. “And besides, I can’t 
waste time.” 

“You’ll eat,” she insisted, and pushed him down into a 
chair. “We can’t afford to waste the food and besides, there’s 
something I want to talk about.” 

“Such as?” He sliced an egg and reached for the bread 
and butter. 

“Work.” 

“Please.” He looked at her and she flushed a little beneath 
his direct gaze. “I’m doing my best, Linda, you know that, 
but for every job there are a hundred men willing to fill it. It 
may take a little time before I can get fixed up.” 

“I know that, John, and I’m not blaming you, but I wasn’t 
talking about that.” She flushed again. “I’ve got a chance 
to do some posing, a girl I know gave me the introduction, 
and luckily I’ve the right sort of figure for the work. It won’t 
pay much, five dollars an hour, but it’s better than nothing.” 

“I see.” He frowned down at the table, suddenly not 
feeling hungry any more. “Are you taking it?” 

“I must, John.” 

“Why must you?” He turned and stared at her, feeling 
again the strange mixture of jealousy and resentment he 
always felt whenever he thought of his wife exposing herself 
for the scantily dressed advertisement displays. “We have 
money saved and there’s no real need for you to go to work. 
I’ll get something soon. I’m bound to, it was just bad luck 
lhal I got put off at all.” 

“No. John,” she said quietly. “It had nothing to do with 
luck.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“They installed robots in your department, didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” he admitted reluctantly. “At least they installed 
a cybernetic servo-mechanism, but what has that to do with 
it?” 

“Simply this. They installed a robot and it took over the 
work of eleven men. Those men were fired. Other firms are 
doing the same, hundreds of them, and in each case some men 
get put off because they are no longer needed.” She sat on 
a chair beside him and rested her slender hand on his arm. 
“Those men will never be replaced, John. They just aren’t 
wanted any more, and every day more and more men are 
lining up at the agencies for jobs which simply do not exist.” 

“Robots can’t do everything,” he said fiercely. “Men will 
always be necessary.” 

“True, but which men? Not the ones who are out of work 
now; they are finished, there just isn’t a place for them unless 
they are willing to dig ditches or sweep floors. The men 
who are still in employment will do everything they can to 
keep their jobs, they just daren’t do or say anything which 
may end in them getting fired.” She sighed a little and her 
hand fell from his arm. “We’re in the middle of an indus- 
trial revolution, John, smack on the edge of one of the worst 
depressions ever known in all history, and it’s only a ques- 
tion of time before we join the ranks of the beggars.” 

“No!” 

“Yes, John, and the thing is, what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“I’ll get a job,” he promised. “I’m a skilled man and they 
need my skill.” 

“Which skill?” Gently she shook her head. “You are an 
electronics engineer and for the past five years you’ve been 
supervising the assembly of portable videos. Now a cyber- 
netic machine has taken over and your skill is too expensive 
for the firm to keep when they have a machine which can 
work faster than you ever could. John! They just don’t 
need you now!” 

“There are other things I can do,” he muttered, then fell 
silent as he thought about them. He could dig trenches, he 
supposed, all that needed was muscle and he had plenty of 
that — but so did five million other men. He could serve 
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hchind a counter, deliver parcels, read meters, assemble elec- 
tronic equipment, repair it even, not that much of it was ever 
repaired, replacement units were too cheap and far more 
reliable. 

The cold feeling which had been growing in the pit of his 
stomach for the past three days suddenly expanded and 
seemed to choke him. 

Linda was right. 

“I’ve got this chance at some posing work,” she said 
quietly. “Not a lot, but enough to help out. I’m going to 
the agency this afternoon for the first sitting.” She shrugged. 
“I’ve promised the girl who got me the introduction ten per 
cent, of all I earn so with that and the agency fees I won’t be 
getting more than three and a half dollars an hour.” 

“Three and a half dollars ! ” He glared his dislike. “Fine 
pay for standing around in a shop window being ogled. I 
won’t let you do it, Linda!” 

“It will pay the rent and food,” she said calmly as if he 
hadn’t spoken at all. “I don’t like the work either, but beggars 
can’t be choosers and I can stand it for a while.” She looked 
at him. “Now to decide on what’s best for you to do.” 

“I’ve already decided,” he said grimly. “We’ve a little 
money saved and I’m going to open a shop. I can repair 
electronic equipment and I’m not going to waste the training 
of a lifetime.” 

“With replacement units costing what they do?^ She 
shrugged. “You know as well as I do that no olfc ever 
bothers with repairs any more. All they do is to trade in 
the old unit for a new one and it doesn’t cost half as much 
as a repair job. No, John. Opening a shop would only be 
wasting the money.” 

“But what else can I do?” 

She didn’t answer but rose and took a folded newspaper 
from the kitchen where she had obviously been reading it. 
Silently she placed it on the table before him, marking a 
place with her thumbnail. 

“So uranium’s gone up again,” he grunted, then narrowed 
his eyes as he saw what she meant. “Linda! Are you 
•serious?” 

“Yes, John.” 

“But to leave you here all alone. To go all that way and 
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spend all our money!” He thinned his lips. “I won’t 
do it.” 

“Then we sit here until the cash runs out and we get thrown 
into the street.” She bit her lip against sudden tears. “Be 
sensible, John. What sort of a life have we before us? You 
doing what you can but knowing that you can never do 
enough. Me, working at a job I hate, knowing all the time 
that you begrudge living on what I earn. And then, when 
I fall sick, or the money runs out or I get put off, what then? 
Poverty, John, utter poverty! Is that what you want?” 

“No, Linda! But things will alter, they must!” 

“When? And how about us during the next few years?” 
She cried then, great silent tears streaming down her white 
cheeks. “I didn’t marry you for that, John. I love you and 
want to be with you, but what else can we do? I want a 
normal life, babies, a home, security. Every woman wants 
that. Every woman should have a right to it. Suppose you 
stay here and we have a child? How can we pay the doctor’s 
bills? The rent and other things we’ll need? I won’t be 
able to work then, John, and you’ll have three to keep, not 
one. What will you do then?” 

He didn’t answer, knowing what she meant, remembering 
too the stricken expression on the face of a man who’d been 
fired with him. That man had a wife and two children, and 
John’s stomach squirmed as he remembered the way he had 
sneered at the man’s desperate pleading to be kept on. 

He knew better now. 

“It wouldn’t be for long,” continued Linda eagerly. “A 
year perhaps, maybe less, and you could send for me to join 
you.” She gripped his arm again and he read naked torment 
shining in her wide eyes. “Please, John ! ” 

Slowly he nodded. 

“You’ll go?” 

“I’ll find out about it,” he promised. “It can’t hurt to make 
a few enquiries.” 

“No, John. I know you. I want you to make up your 
mind and settle everything as fast as you can. The sooner 
you go the sooner I can be with you.” Her slim fingers 
gripped his arm with such force that he winced. “Do it now, 
John. Do it today.” 

“Perhaps they won’t take me,” he said evasively. 
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“Joliii ! ” She stared at him and there was a strange expres- 
sion in her eyes. “This isn’t easy for you I know. It isn’t 
easy for me either — we’ve only been married a few months 
and a wife needs her husband by her side — but some things 

just have to be done. Unless ’’ 

He kissed her then, kissed her before she could say any- 
thing she might later regret, and smiled into her eyes with 
common understanding. 

“I’ll go, darling,” he whispered. “1 promise.” 

Still smiling he kissed her again. 


CHAPTER TWO 

^PHE Interplanet Building reared its fifty stories of height 
at the edge of the spaceport, looking grim and square 
against the dull, lead colour of the rain-heavy clouds. John 
stared at it, tilting his head a little as he let his eyes travel to 
the slender spire of the radio beacon; then, conscious that he 
was deliberately wasting time, shrugged wide shoulders 
beneath his topcoat and entered the building. 

A thin file of men stood before the reception desk, some 
old, some obviously casual enquirers; others, like himself, 
seemingly bent on serious business. Waiting for his turn 
John let his eyes drift over the huge reception hall, glancing 
curiously at the murals on the walls, the bleak, crater-pitted, 
airless plains of the Moon. The eternal, ochre deserts of 
Mars, with their bubble colonies and dark blue, almost black 
sky. He stared for a long time at those depicting Mercury, 
almost feeling the searing heat from the swollen sun cleverly 
caught by the artist and represented at the height of a sun 
spot cycle. 

He spent still more time looking at the paintings of Venus. 

Lush they were, of a pale yellow-green vegetation with 
thick-boled fern trees and exotic fruits hanging from clustered 
bushes. The sky was grey white, the eternal colour of the 
thick cloud belt, and the hidden ball of the sun made a patch 
of golden brilliance against the shielding vapour. There were 
mountains too, tremendous peaks, their summits hidden by 
clouil,' and a sea of milky whiteness broken by the rearing 
heads of alien monsters. 
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Other scenes showed the barren surface of the Asteroids, 
the swirling rings of Saturn and the sombre red spot of mighty 
Jupiter. A model rocket ship stood on a stand against one 
wall — a slender, tapering thing with wide fins and a needle 
nose — the first vessel to safely cross the void and return, the 
prototype of the ships which now blasted towards the planets. 

Automatically his eyes returned to Venus and he was 
barely conscious of the voice of the receptionist. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“What?” John blinked and covered the three paces 
between him and the desk with a single stride. “Sorry, but 
I was interested in the murals.” 

“Most people are,” smiled the receptionist. She was a 
remarkably attractive girl, her hair tinted the fashionable 
Mercutian blue, and her eyes had been stained to match. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“I want to make some enquiries,” said John, and jerked 
his head towards the murals. “About Venus.” 

“Yes?” 

“I want to go there,” he blurted, and felt better now that 
he had said it. “Could you ” 

“Assisted passage or Tourist?” 

“I want to work there.” 

“I see.” She smiled at him and pressed a button on her 
desk. “I think that you had better see our Mr. Carter. He is 
in charge of the Venus development and will be able to help 
you more than I could. If you will wait a moment?” She 
smiled again and turned to a fat woman, expensively dressed 
and looking a parody of the well-groomed receptionist. “Yes, 
Madam?” 

“I want to know what time the rocket is due from Mars,” 
gushed the woman. “It’s my son, you know, he ” 

John became aware of someone standing at his side. 

It was an old man, stooped, wrinkled, peering at him with 
little shrewd eyes, and he sucked at his teeth as John stared 
at him. 

“I heard what you said,” he muttered. “Going to work on 
Venus aren’t you?” 

“I might.” 

“I’ve been there,” said the old man, and clamped his lips 
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together as if he had said too much. “I can give you good 
advice for a hundred dollars.” 

“No thanks.” 

“You’ll be sorry. I ” He clamped his lips again as a 

man approached and scurried, almost crab-like in his move- 
ments, to stand before the model rocket ship, examining it 
with his bleary eyes. 

“My name is Carter," said the newcomer, and held out his 
hand. “I iiiulerstaiul you arc interested in working on Venus, 
Mr, 

“I Ian, son. .lolm Man.son." John shook the proffered hand. 

“I see." < artcr glanced at the old man. “Was he annoy- 
ing yon. Mr. Hanson?” 

“No.” 

“(iood." The man smiled. “You know how it is with 
these old-timers. They just can’t understand that a man has 
to l>c tit, witli a good heart and sound wind before we can 
employ them. We get quite a few of the oldsters worrying 
us to be re-employed, but of cour.se we daren’t risk their lives, 
the shock of take-olT would kill them.” 

“I see.” 



Long Range Ground-tp-Ground Missile; this type of 
rocket is being tested at the American Guided Missile 
Range at White Sands. 
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“Well, shall we go into my office and discuss the matter, 
Mr. Hanson?” 

John nodded and followed the smooth- voiced, smooth- 
cheeked man into an ornate office. 

“The position is basically simple,” said Carter after they 
were seated. “We need workers on Venus, the uranium 
mines, you know, and we offer good conditions to any fit and 
willing man. Tell me, Mr. Hanson, are you married?” 

“Yes.” 

“Children?” 

“Not yet.” 

“I see.” Carter pursed his lips. “Does your wife know 
that you intend going to Venus?” 

“Of course, it was her idea, why do you ask?” 

“You would be surprised at the number of men who try to 
evade their responsibilities by emigrating to a new world,” 
said Carter grimly. “Naturally, we cannot allow that.” 

“I can obtain a sworn and signed deposition if you wish,” 
said John coldly, “but is that necessary?” 

“I’m afraid that it is, Mr. Hanson, unless, of course, you 
intend paying full Tourist passage.” 

“How much would that be?” 

“A hundred dollars a pound, say sixteen thousand dollars 
for a person of your build, and we give food, water and air 
during transit. Personal baggage is restricted to twenty-five 
pounds and is extra.” 

“I see.” John shook his head and slowly rose from his 
chair. “I’m sorry, I just haven’t that kind of money.” 

“Wait!” Carter smiled and gestured for the young man 
to sit down again. “Those figures were for the strict Tourist 
rate, and, to be frank, we try to discourage tourist travel as 
much as possible. Later perhaps, when we have more ships, 
we shall encourage it but at the moment all ships to Venus 
are at a premium. Incidentally, the sum I quoted was for 
a single passage, not return.” 

“That makes it even worse.” John stared helplessly at the 
smooth man. “I thought ” 

“That there was an Assisted passage?” Carter smiled 
again. “You are right.” He leaned forward across his desk. 
“I will be perfectly frank with you, Mr. Hanson. We need 
men on Venus, need them badly. The uranium mines are 
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working full blast, and with the increased use of atomic 
power here on Earth the refined ore is fetching fabulous 
prices.” He leaned back in his chair. “We can offer any 
■nan willing to take the Assisted passage the sum of twenty 
dollars an hour basic working salary.” 

“Twenty dollars an hour!” 

"Exactly.” 

“But — ” John shook his head. “There’s a catch in it 
.somewhere.” 

“Yes,” admitted Carter quietly. “There is a catch.” He 
stared at the smooth polish of his finger nails and spoke 
more to himself than to the eager man sitting at his desk. 

“F'or one thing no money can be transferred from the 
company to anyone resident on Earth. That is why we must 
be so careful as to a man’s dependants. All money earned 
by you will be credited to you and paid you on your termina- 
tion of your contract, or on demand for your own personal 
uses on Venus. In other words, you can only spend your 
money within the company, not send it outside.” 

“Why is that?” 

“On Venus you will deal solely with the company. We 
supply food, housing, medical attention, everything you need. 
All we do is deduct the price of lodging, etc., from your 
credit.” Carter smiled and stared directly at the young man. 
“It isn’t as bad as it may sound. Remember, there is nothing 
on Venus on which to spend money — no natives, no trans- 
portation, nothing. In a way you will be as certain army 
detachments are, but naturally, strict accounts are kept, and 
should you need anything from Earth it can be obtained for 
you.” 

“I see.” John nodded thoughtfully as he looked at Carter. 
“Supposing that I wanted to send for my wife? Would the 
money in my credit pay for her passage?” 

“Yes. In that case the money would be spent within the 
company.” Carter looked hopefully at the young man. “Is 
that your intention?” 

“Perhaps. Why won’t you permit me to allocate money 
to my wife?” 

“Company regulations. I’m afraid that I can’t discuss the 
reasons.” 

“It doesn’t seem to make sense.” 
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“Doesn’t it?” Carter shrugged. “Frankly, that is why 
we prefer to sign on only single men; dependants can be 
quite troublesome.” 

“My wife won’t be troublesome,” said John slowly. “She 
is working and can support herself.” 

“Then you are still interested?” Carter smiled and took a 
thin folder from a drawer beside him. “Good. Now for 
the Assisted passage we charge a minimum of one tenth of 
Tourist rate. However, as you can understand, we are not 
wholly philanthropists. You will pay the balance of the 
passage from your salary at an interest rate of twenty per 
cent. Naturally, the sooner you pay it the better for your- 
self. The contract is for five years with the option of renewal. 
If you break the contract all money to your credit will be 
forfeit as penalty. If you die all money to your credit, less 
all debts, will be paid to your next-of-kin.” 

He paused, a thin stylo in his fingers, ready to fill out the 
form. 

“I assume that you have the two thousand dollars 
necessary?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are there any other points you would like to discuss? 
Anything else I could tell you?” 

“When can I start?” 

“As soon as you can pass medical, and be cleared for 
interplanetary flight. You will commence earning as soon as 
you land, within a day at the most, and some of our men 
work a twelve hour day. The salary is basic, of course, on a 
strict hour to hour system without overtime rates.” He 
smiled deprecatingly. “At twenty dollars an hour I hardly 
think you will want to argue about a few dollars extra.” 

John smiled with him and produced his cheque book. He 
made out the two thousand dollars, scrawled his signature 
at the foot of a form, thumbprinted it, and received a wad 
of pre-flight instructions. 

“You are allowed ten pounds of free baggage,” explained 
Carter. “Get your wife to sign the deposition before a notary, 
report for medical as directed, and hold yourself in readiness 
for the next flight.” He consulted a thick folder. “You 
should be on your way within ten days. If you fail to pass 
the medical your money will be returned. If you fail to 
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iciiorl, or in any way fail to follow the instructions, your 
ilcposit is forfeit.” He rose and held out his hand. 

•‘(iood luck, Mr. Hanson. Personally I don’t think that 
yon will ever have cause to regret your decision.” 

“I hope not,” said John, and shook the proffered hand. 

Outside the office he paused a moment to study the murals 
again, this lime feeling a new interest, and happy at the 
thought of a thing done and a decision made. The old man 
who had spoken to him before came shuffling from beside 
the model rocket, and John guessed that the old man had 
been waiting for him. 

“Signed up, son?” 

“Yes.” 

“You should have listened to me,” muttered the old man, 
and shook his head. “How much baggage you taking?” 

"Ten pounds — all they allow.” 

“It used to be fifteen, but that was ten years ago; they 
must be getting greedy.” He looked over his shoulder and 
gripped John by the arm. “Look, son. You’ve signed up 
and so nothing I could say could make any difference, but 
I’ll sell you ten dollars’ worth of good advice.” He stared 
hopefully at the young man. “It’s worth it,” he urged. 
“You’ll get it back a hundred times over.” 

John stared at him, still feeling the warm glow caused by 
the prospect of a twenty dollar an hour job, and the relief 
from worry about the future. The old man was probably 
broke, had spent all his money on a wild time, or perhaps 
he just hung around the Interplanet Building in a pathetic 
attempt to recapture some of his lost youth. The old man 
gripped his arm again. 

“I spent ten years finding out what I know,” he urged. “At 
a dollar a year that’s cheap. Well?” 

“Okay.” John took a rumpled ten dollar note from his 
pocket. “Here. What’s the advice?” 

“Don’t go.” 

“What?” 

“ I hat’s the best I can give you, but I know you won’t take 
i( " The old man tucked the note in his pocket and shrugged. 
"I liTc it is then. You’ve got a ten pound baggage allowance, 
lake .salt.” 

"Salt?” 
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“Yeah. Take salt.” 

John stared after the stooped figure as it shuffled away, 
half-annoyed with himself for being taken in by the beggar, 
half-amused that the old man had had the gall to sell such 
stupid advice. 

If it was stupid. 

He frowned as he stared at the murals, at the lush, yellow- 
green vegetation and the thick, tropical-like fern trees, and 
deep down inside him something tugged at his memory. He 
shrugged, trying to forget it, and stretched long legs as he 
hurried from the building to tell Linda the good news. 

Behind him the old man sorrowfully shook his head. 

Continued on Page 105 



"My Great-Grandfather, he made all the family money!" 
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READ THE DRAMATIC STORY 

ON PAGE 42 

I ROM UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL’S FILM 

IT CAME 

FROM OUTER SPACE 



Scientist John Putnam (Richard Carlson) looks upon the celestial 
woili,l with school-teacher Ellen Fields (Barbara Rash) in this 
scene from Universal-International's first 3-D picture of 


7 DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD! 


READ THE DRAMATIC STORY 

ON PAGE 42 

FROM UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL'S FILM 

IT CAME 

FROM OUTER SPACE 



Scene at the crater where the great Space Ship crashed. The story 
deals with the landing of a mysterious space ship and the 
adventures that followed, and of 


7 DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD! 



Astronomical Telescopes 

By Lee Taylor 

A practical article on how to construct an 
inexpensive yet reasonably efficient telescope 

ll/r OST S.F. enthusiasts are interested in the more practical 
side of science, and for this reason, the writer offers 
the following information about Astronomical Telescopes for 
the reader, if he so wishes, to construct an inexpensive yet 
reasonably efficient telescope, suitable for Lunar observations, 
and perhaps, if the pocket is deep enough, one which will show 
the Saturnian Ring System, and many other interesting celes- 
tial objects. 

In order fully to appreciate the theory and practice of tele- 
scope making, it is essential to know a little about the proper- 
ties of lenses. Brief, non-technical information is given below, 
an appreciation of which will ensure that the reader’s attempts 
are successful. More detailed Information can, of course, be 
obtained from any intermediate text-book on Light, available 
from almost any public library or second-hand bookshop. 

Lenses and Lens Systems 

Fig. la shows the manner in which a positive lens will form 
a Real Image either in air, or upon a paper or ground glass 
screen. This is a well known property, and has been used for 
centuries in the “Burning-glass” which focusses an image of 
the Sun into a tiny disc of concentrated light and heat. A 
street-lamp, or any distant illuminated object may be pro- 
jected in a similar way, forming a Real Image, which is 
usually “inverted”, (la.) 

In Fig. lb, the same lens is used to form a Virtual Image, 
by simply looking through it. This is actually an optical illu- 
sion, for the object (which must be at what is called the “focus” 
of the lens) is naturally not magnified. The angle of subtense 
at the eye is “apparently” magnified. Magnifying an object 
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the term means, in effect, the position along the optical axis 
of the lens (see Fig. 2) at which an image of an infinitely dis- 
tant object is formed. The focal length is measured from the 
Optical Centre of the lens. (Not strictly true, but for our pur- 
poses satisfactory). 

Fig. 2 shows two positive lenses; (a) is known as an Equi- 
or Bi-convex lens, (b) shows a Plano-convex lens. 

It is usually considered that the focus of an Equi-convex 
lens is equal to the radius of either surface, whilst that of a 
Plano-convex is equal to twice the radius of the only curved 
side. (Again, not strictly true in the main, but enough for our 
purposes). 

The longer the radius or radii of a lens, the longer the focal 
length. 



From the above, it will be seen that (i) a long focus lens 
will not give a highly magnified Virtual Image, and (ii) a short 
focus lens cannot magnify a distant object, as the object has to 
be at the focal point or plane of the lens. 
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essentially reduces its brightness, for the amount of light avail- 
able from it is dispersed over a larger area. 

The SIZE of the image depends entirely upon the Focal 
Length of the lens, and it may be roughly stated that the real 
image magnification of a lens is, for most practical purposes, 
equal to the focal length divided by 10". Thus, a lens of 40" 
focal length would give an image in air or on a screen which 
was four times larger than the apparent size of a “distant” 
object. (40" -t- 10"=4.Ox). If the focus be measured in Milli- 
metres, the number 254 replaces the number 10. 



(Fig. la) 


The SIZE of a virtual image, i.e., as seen “through” a lens 
is roughly equal to the focal length divided “into”" 10, thus the 
same lens of 40" focus would give a much smaller image than 
the original object, under certain conditions. Unfortunately, 
the foregoing statement, like many text-book assertions, is not 
true, and is only roughly applicable to lenses of up to 10" 
focus, when for all practical purposes, it may be accepted. 
Thus, a 1" focus positive lens will have a magnification of 
xlO. 

The DIAMETER of lens has no bearing whatsoever upon 
the power of magnifying, except in that it may limit the radius 
of each curved surface. 

Having used the words focus, radius and focal length, it 
would perhaps be as well now to define them. 

The Focus of a Lens; The focus or “focal length” of a lens is 
governed by the radius or radii of its surface or surfaces, and 
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It is thus not possible directly to magnify say, the Moon, 
with a single lens, for the focus would have to equal the dis- 
tance of that object (i.e. approximately 240,000 miles). 

To get down to the real business of telescope theory and 
practice, the two properties of a simple lens are combined. A 
long focus lens is used to form a REAL inverted image in air, 
and this real inverted image is then magnified by a short 
focus lens. 

Fig. 3 shows a simple astronomical telescope consisting of 
a 40" focus first lens (called the Object-glass, Objective, or 
simply, O.G.) and a 1" focus second lens called the Eyepiece 
lens, or E.P. 


NEGATIVE LENSES 



d. 

PLANOCONCAVE 


c. 


EQUICONCAVE PLA 

(Fig. Ic and Fig. Id) 


Assuming the previous paragraphs on real and virtual 
image sizes to be true, then the total magnification of the com- 
plete telescope may be calculated as follows: — 

O.G. Magnification = 40" 10" = x4 

E.P. Magnification = 10" 1" = xlO 

Total Magnification -I- x4 x xlO = x40. 

It would, however, be more accurate to say that the total 
magnification of a telescope is equal to: 

Focal length of O.G. 40" 

M = = == x40 

Focal length of E.P. 1" 
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. . . and this is, in fact, the commonly used method of deter- 
mining magnification. 

The magnification can thus be varied in a particular tele- 
scope by utilising eyepiece lenses of different focal lengths, 
and this is a very common practice. There is a very definite 
limit to the amount of magnification of any telescope, but this 
cannot be dealt with in the present article. 

Having theoretically constructed a simple telescope, let us 
consider any limitations upon its utility. 

Disadvantages and Limitations: The instrument in Fig. 3, 
would be pretty well useless for astronomical purposes, as the 
safe limit of magnification would be nearer to x4 than x4(). 
and for this reason; A SIMPLE LENS (and the telescope is 
constructed from two such) has two very important faults or 
ABERRATIONS. The first of these is called CHROMATIC 
ABERRATION, and the second SPHERICAL ABERRA- 
TION. 


POSITIVE LENSES 




EQUICONVEX PLANOCONVEX 

(Fig. 2) 


Chromatic Aberration: A simple lens, like a PRISM, not only 
bends light to a point along the optical axis of the medium, 
but also splits it up into the primary spectrum colours. An 
image formed by a simple lens is therefore a very pretty but 
almost useless “series of coloured images” superimposed in 
different ptisitions along the optical axis of the medium. (Fig. 
4). An image of this kind is so blurred and indistinct that any 
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effort to magnify merely increases the already poor definition. 
In order to overcome this, the properties of a NEGATIVE 
or reducing lens are utilised. (Fig. Ic). 

The “focus” of a negative lens is always Virtual, and it 
cannot be used to form a Real Image. This focus is calcu- 
lated in exactly the same way as for a Positive lens. 

Now, the Chromatic Aberration of a lens is dependent upon 
the Density of the medium from which it is made. Optical 
Glasses are made in several densities. The less dense are 
called CROWN glasses, and the more dense FLINT glasses, 
thus, a Crown glass lens will not cause so much Chromatic 
Aberration as a similar lens of Flint glass. 

It may therefore be seen that a POSITIVE CROWN lens 
of short focus can be combined with a NEGATIVE FLINT 
lens of longer focus, and the resultant combination will be 
equal to a weak or long focus Crown lens with only a small 
amount of Chromatic Aberration. 

Fig. 5 shows such an arrangement, called an Achromatic 
Doublet, or simply, an Achromat. It is the combination found 
in nearly all telescopes. 

Spherical Aberration: This aberration is caused simply by all 
parts of the lens not bringing light to a focus in the same plane. 
A Caustic Curve is produced by a short focus lens. (This 
curve may often be seen projected on to the surface of a cup 
of tea or milk, by light reflected from the electric lamp). 

As in the case of Chromatic Aberration, this may also be 
corrected by the use of a Negative lens, because the direction 
of aberration happens to be opposite to that of a Crown lens. 
The two lenses can thus be arranged to cancel out each other’s 
errors. 


A Workable Astronomical Telescope 
By dint of searching through Ex. W. D. shop windows and 
shelves, the reader will most likely find there are a great num- 
ber of ex-Army and R.A.F. lenses available at very reasonable 
prices. 

For a good Objective we need a cemented achromat of 
about 2 " to 4" diameter, and of a focal length not less than 
ten times the diameter. 
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Thus, a 2" diameter achromat should have a focus of at 
least 20", a 3" one not less than 30" focus. If a telescope O.G. 
can be acquired, so much the better, even more so if it hap- 
pens to be fitted in a metal mount or “cell”. 

Having ascertained the precise focal length of the lens . . . 


L.l. 



by measuring the image distance of a “distant” lamp from the 
lens itself, a cardboard or metal tube should be made into 
which the O.G. complete with cell may be fixed. The tube 
should be about four inches shorter than the focus as 
measured. A wooden or metal shoulder may be cemented 
into the tube, with a suitable hole drilled centrally to take a 
“draw-tube”, which in turn holds the eyepiece. The diagram 



shows what the writer considers to be a really smart little tele- 
scope, through which can be seen the Lunar Craters, the 
Saturnian Ring system, Jupiter’s four largest satellites, the 
Great Nebula in Orion, and hundreds of others. 
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If an exactly similar telescope is constructed, the limit of 
magnification will be roughly 150 times, and this will be pos- 
sible with a one-fifth-of-an-inch focus eyepiece. 



Suggested eyepieces for use with this instrument are (1) a 
one-inch, giving x30. (2) a half-inch, giving x60 and (3) a 
quarter-inch, giving xl20. 

Whilst a simple lens may make a quite useful eyepiece for 
low powers up to about x40, a compound eyepiece will be 
necessary for any higher power. Old microscope eyepieces 
may readily be converted by adaptation to suit the draw-tube. 


26" CARD OR METAL TUBE 


3" DIA.. BY 
30" FOCUS 
O.G. 


1777] 6" DRAW TUBE 


WOODEN 

SHOULDER 

PIECE 


MICROSCOPE 

E.P. 


(Fig. 6) 


Concerning COST, a very good little ’scope can be made 
for about fifty bob at the outside, if second-hand or ex-W.D. 
parts are used. Nevertheless, it is pos.sible to spend a great 
deal more - but don’t! 

Meanwhile, may the best of luck attend your efforts and the 
results thereof. 


40 
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It Came From Outer Space 

From Ray Bradbury’s Great Science Fiction Story 
See Photographs Facing Page 32 



rpHERE WERE two things to keep John Putnam busy on 
that particular night. There was the awesome vastness 
of the universe around him, to be explored in all its haunting 
beauty by the powerful telescope he had set up in his bunga- 
low at Sand Rock, Arizona. There was the girl beside him, 
who was beginning to share his interest in astronomy, and 
there were also stars in her eyes. To John Putnam, at that 
moment, the world was a very wonderful place. 

John Putnam could have said that all was right with his 
universe. He had just sold another article, he could see 
security in the immediate future, and he had just exchanged 
with Ellen Fields the first shy, tentative talks of marriage. 
The glow on their faces was an expression of their joint in- 
ward joy. 

And then the intimate moment of two people, alone with 
their own world and their own private thoughts, was blotted 
out with all the suddenness of a sponge brushed across a 
blackboard. Above them was a rushing whine of noise that 
was accompanied by an eerie glow, lighting up the desert sky. 
Across their vision rushed a fierce and overpowering ball of 
fire. There was something magnificent yet sinister about it 
as it devoured the last few miles of its journey, to create still 
further magnificence as it hit the earth in a crackle of brilliant 
pparks, followed by a smoke cloud that would have paled a 
bomb explosion into utter insignificance. 

The earth was reverberating to thunderous vibration as 
John Putnam rushed to his telescope. 


RE-TOLD TO VARGO STATTEN MAGAZINE 
READERS 
by Courtesy of 


Universal- International Pictures 
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“It must be the biggest meteor ever to hit the earth, and it 
fell over by the old Excelsior mine,” he exulted. “I’m going 
to get Pete Davis to fly us over in his helicopter. As a story 
this might be the scoop of a lifetime!” 

When the helicopter landed John turned to Ellen: “You 
stop here with Pete, while I take a closer look.” 

Scrambling over the rough, boulder-strewn area he made 
for the mouth of the newly-formed crater. Once only he put 
his hand out to steady himself, and the rock he touched was 
lava hot to his fingers. But that was only a minor incon- 
venience. For the present he was the exploring scientist, wrapt 
in the conjecture of his thoughts. 

This was no meteor! 

Amazed, he saw a six-sided aperture in the strange thing 
tliat had landed. Disbelief warred with the evidence of his 
own eyes. He was looking at an open hatchway — and inside 
something that wavered in ghostly malevolence beyond — 
with a watery eye set high up in the hazily nebulous cloud 
tliat was this incredible “something”. 

An illusion, he told himself. But there was no illusion 
about the way the hatch was suddenly slammed shut. There 
was no trick about the landslide caused by the door’s slam- 
ming. 

From beyond reach of his vision he heard Ellen call his 
name. 


DOUBTS 


‘ < HERE’S SOMETHING down there that isn’t a 



meteor,” he said as he returned to his companions, 
who had now been joined by the local sheriff and newspaper 
reporter. “This is something none of us understand, but I’m 
sure there’s life aboard this queer spaceship that has landed.” 

The reporter gave him a pitying look, but the expression on 
the sheriff’s face was one of contempt. Only Ellen’s eyes 
showed any understanding as he emphasised to the lawman 
the advisability of cordoning off the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

As he turned to board the helicopter he knew only too well 
the doubts and the deep-rooted prejudices he was up against. 
This was man’s deliberate habit of veering away from any- 
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thing that was outside the immediate orbit of his daily ex- 
perience. 

His face was set and bleak as they drove back from the 
airport. The car was running through the thin light of early 
dawn, when Ellen clutched his arm. And so they saw it to- 
gether. It was a horrible, shadowy, spectral thing — yet 
sickeningly and malevolently alive. As it hovered the thing 
drifted in front of them and it seemed to be wrapped around 
with some curious menace. 

But even before John had braked the station wagon to a 
stop they were through the trailing cloud of that hovering, 
incredible ectoplasm. Ellen shuddered. 

“How terribly right you were,” she whispered shakily. 
“Let’s get out of here. I’m frightened, John!” 

As they drove back to John’s bungalow the second event 
occurred in that awful night the earth will never forget. Be- 
hind notice boards, that forbade other than authorised entry. 
Deputy Sheriffs, Pre.ssmen, and a T.V. truck were grouped. 
The crater they were looking at was more than a thousand 
yards around. That alone was a physical thing they could 
understand. Some of them had already seen the morning 
newspapers, and their attitude was tinged by memory of that 
one cynical headline: 

STAR-GAZER SEES MARTIANS! 

Driving back to the site after breakfast John had determined 
to persist in claiming what he had seen. He made straight 
for the one doctor in the party: “Now do you believe what 1 
.said?” John demanded. 

The doctor seemed to take his cue from the amused smiles 
of the crowd, hesitated and said: “It must have been a meteor. 
Everything points to it as an explanation.” 

John turned away bitterly, fighting against the galling 
knowledge of being odd man out. Sheriff Matt watched the 
young man’s stubborn stand with growing anger, and he had 
added cause for his feelings. Like most rural communities 
there was a tendency for the sexes to fall in love from the 
cradle. Until John had turned up Matt had always looked 
on Ellen as his future wife. 

“I knew Ellen’s father — I was his deputy,” Matt said 
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fiercely. “And I likewise know this town. We all think 
you’re not the man for Ellen, what with your star-gazing — 
and now this crazy story!” 

“This town!” John exploded. “I came here to get away 
from crazy prejudice.” 

Matt felt that at last he had succeeded in hitting Putnam 
on the raw. He said drily: “Putnam, you frighten them. What 
they don’t understand frightens them.” 

“I’m frightened too!” conceded John. 

Matt dodged that particular issue. 

“You don’t care if you’re destroyed socially. But leave 
Ellen alone. She depends on this town for her living.” 

The newspapermen were clustered round Ellen. John res- 
cued her, drove off with tense-faced concentration. 

“1 wish they’d only found one of them — had received the 
same fright we had,” she said passionately. 

They drove past the Joshua tree where they had last en- 
countered the unaccountable. John wondered bitterly what 
really he was supposed to be looking for . . . As the car 
rolled on they saw George and Frank, the local telephone engi- 
neers, at work by a telegraph pole. They pulled up. 

“I read the papers --- don’t let ’em rib you too much,” the 
friendly George said. “You two seen anything strange this 
morning?” 

“You’ll hear something strange if you grab this test-phone,” 
a worried Frank said, and there was a curiously puzzled frown 
on his face. John took advantage of the invitation, accepted 
the proffered set. 

There were strange, sinister noises across the wires that as 
suddenly died. “Beats me hollow,” George said. “Haven’t 
heard noises like that since I first started. Guess we’ll take 
the truck up the line and test out.” 

John summoned up a smile, said: “We’ll go in the opposite 
way. see what we can see.” 

i'he two telephone engineers rode through the warm sun- 
shine. The countryside was at its loveliest and the world 
seemed a very desirable place just then. And then the brakes 
were screeching madly, as the truck came to a halt. George 
staggered out. Breath was a thick wad of cotton waste that 
clawed chokingly at their throats. They were dumb with 
the very mystery of their own fear. 
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Now the thing they feared became clearer to their vision — 
this misty being who straddled the road like a cloud. It hadn’t 
any real shape — only an eye that was malevolent, hypnotic 
and irresistible. 

George -panicked, fell on his back. But the eye followed 
him, seemed to peer into his life and his soul — to immerse 
him in its bondage. And at the other end of the road John 
also stopped his car. A stricken chilliness had fallen across 
his consciousness. Ellen said urgently: “Did you see anything, 
John?” 

His voice came out of a troubled day dream, his thoughts 
shaped by some power beyond his normal control. He said 
bleakly: “I think we ought to go back and find Frank and 
George.” 

THE HORROR BEGINS 

T^HEN THE TWO reached the truck it was deserted. 

’ ^ There was a smear of blood on the floor. Ellen’s 
eyes picked up the irridescent trail that crept over the desert, 
competing with the honest sunlight. Then a hand touched 
Ellen’s shoulder and she screamed. The scream stopped as 
she recognised George, but it was a George who looked differ- 
ent, a shadow of the man they’d known. 

“What’s the matter, George?” John asked, trying to keep 
his voice steady. 

“What’s worrying you?” George asked in his new, flat 
monotone. 

Ellen fought the rising hysteria, said: “We’d best get along,” 
and tried to summon up a friendly smile for George. Trying 
to act the part of innocents they made for the car. But as 
they drove away they were both burning with unanswered 
questions and fears. 

Frank, propped up against a rock, woke up to the sound of 
the retreating car. “George, what happened?” he asked, 
rubbing the back of his head. Then he rubbed his eyes in- 
stead. George was standing looking down at him. And 
another George — the spit image of the first — was stretched 
out on the ground. 

The standing George said: “Don’t worry. It is in our power 
to transform ourselves to look like you or anyone. For a time 
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it will be necessary. We would not — we could not— take 
your souls or your minds; so do not be afraid.” 

There was level, passionless logic in the voice. The ice- 
cold eyes stared down at the recumbent Frank. 

Meanwhile, Sheriff Matt, much against his will, had agreed 
to drive out to the scene with Ellen and John, but there was 
no sign of the two engineers, nor of the truck. It only added 
fuel to the burning quality of the sheriff’s scepticism. John 
felt madness growing up in his mind. 

But that was before they returned to town and he saw 
Frank and George again, started to run after them. As he 
skidded round the corner he was met by the sight of an empty 
street. And then he saw the pair, standing in the back en- 
trance to one of the town stores. He yelled their names, went 
rushing madly across the roadway. Frank and George stood 
facing him, both strangely immobile. 

“Keep away,” George warned, and the voice was inhuman 
in its utter lack of variation. 

“What have you done with them?” John managed to gasp 
at length. 

“Your friends are alive. They will not be harmed if you 
do as we say. Give us time or terrible things will happen. 
Things so terrible you have yet to dream of them.” 

While this drama was being acted out in Sand Rock, two 
hoboes waited the return of their companion, Tom. With their 
donkey they intended to bed down in the old mine. This 
disused place would make a good lay-up. Then the donkey 
snorted, and it was a snort of fear. For Tom now had an 
identical partner, just like his two companions. Watching, 
Tom knew that the eye was on them, and that its sinister hyp- 
notic alchemy was duphcating the bodies of his two mates. 


CAPITULATION 

TAOGGEDLY Sheriff Matt had clung to his disbelief until 
* '' he received his first two distracted visitors: Frank’s wife 
and George’s girl friend. Matt called John and Ellen to listen 
to tlieir stories. Frank had come home, a different Frank alto- 
gether, who had collected his clothes and mumbled an excuse 
to the effect that he had an urgent job to do elsewhere. George 
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had done precisely the same thing at his lodgings; and look- 
ing at the dewy young beauty of his girl friend, so the sheriff 
had to admit that he was inhuman indeed. 

John had already reported his alleyway encounter with 
Frank and George • to the accompaniment of Matt’s usual 
“tell it to the Marines” reaction. Now John felt suddenly 
lightheaded with self-justification. 

“You’ve got to believe that what I saw to-day was only 
what looked like Frank and George!” he rammed home his 
belief with an emphasis that at least seemed partly to con- 
vince the lawman. But it was the ’phone message, arriving 
at that moment, that turned the sheriff’s scepticism into grudg- 
ing belief. 

Dr. Snell, and his assistant from the University, had mysteri- 
ously disappeared since their visit to the crater. 

“Would they have any special use for Dr. Snell?” the 
Sheriff asked with sudden diffidence. 

“Sure, he’s an astronomer,” John answered drily. 


T H E T RUTH 

FPHE TRUCK was found abandoned at the edge of the 
crater. Here, in touch with that one reality, Matt couldn’t 
help but put up one last stand against the theories John had 
advanced. 

“I’d give anything to be back where we were this morning, 
with me able to call you a fool,” he blustered. 

And suddenly Matt realised that it could never be, that the 
extravagances his practical mind hated so much were rooted 
in malignant and terrifying fact. John tried to grin his un- 
derstanding of the other’s viewpoint. 

“Wouldn’t it be a fine trick if I wasn’t really John Putnam 

-but something from another world come to give you a lot 
of false leads?” They stood looking at each other in grow- 
ing horror. 

Ellen had escorted Frank’s wife to her home and was now 
driving John’s car towards the mine. She had only gone a 
couple of miles before she saw Frank standing stupidly right 
in the middle of the road, his body outlined mistily in the 
darkness. She pulled up, the welcoming smile freezing on her 
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face. She said, trying to summon sympathy to dispel her aw- 
ful fear; “Frank, I'll take you home.” 

But Frank's voice came in that tone she dreaded. He said: 
“No, take me to the mine.” He turned his head stiffly and 
looked at her, just looked. But that was enough for his pur- 
pose. 

And back in Sheriff Matt's office they were waiting — wait- 
ing for they knew not what. Until the telephone shrilled and 
the message was for John Putnam. His hand shook as he 
replaced the receiver, and turned to Matt. 

John said thinly: “They’ve got Ellen!” 

The minutes that followed were a kaleidoscope of hurry 
and hellish thoughts. At the Joshua tree Matt pulled up the 
car at John’s urgently restraining hand on his wrist. “They 
want to see me alone,” he said, as if that explained everything. 

“How long will it take?” Matt asked sympathetically. 

“As long as they decide it should take,” John said fatalistic- 
ally. 

He waited until dawn at the appointed rock. It was a slow 
dawn, long drawn and cold, until he first saw her. She was 
standing outlined against the first morning sun, her hair 
streaming in the breeze. Urgently he called to her but she 
moved off. 

Learning new points of fear with each step he followed until 
he reached the entrance to the old mine, calling her name 
frantically as she disappeared into the gloom. From the 
impenetrable blackness came the deep boom of a male voice; 

“Stay where you are!” 

“Why? What are you doing?” John shouted back. 

“We’re repairing ship,” the booming voice came back. “By 
nightfall we will have left your earth. We have souls and 
minds and are good. But we are not yet ready to meet in 
friendship — because you would be frightened by our appear- 
ance. Only an accident brought us here.” 

The voice went on; “We hold your friends hostage. Keep 
your iieople away or we will destroy them.” 

John’s voice rang out; “Stand out in the sun. I’ve got to 
see you as you really are — or I can’t take the responsibility 
of protecting you.” 

I■■undamentally it was an excuse, but it was an excuse to 
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see and “know” — to be the first, perhaps the only man to 
do so. His breath was tight in his throat as he heard move- 
ments in the mine entrance. He knew he was going to look 
on what no other man would see for perhaps a million years. 

He saw the glowing centre of the eye — the centre of the 
creature’s very life — as the glowing fluid source of power 
grew larger in the darkness, moving towards him. 

A vague outer shape was taking its dimensions from the 
clean dawn light — huge and awesome — surrounding the 
exaggerated optic fulcrum of the whole being. John was 
shaken and shattered by that full view. His mind was re- 
duced to shimmering disgust. What had come from outer 
space was a cross between a diving suit and a mummy case — 
something that fell obscenely between an amoeba and a trans- 
luscent octopus. It had a smear rather than a body, yet with 
an odd elephantine dignity. John’s knees felt as jellylike as 
the creature confronting him. He tottered back staring, felt 
suddenly grateful to hear the impatient honking of Sheriff 
Matt’s car. 

He turned, gasping and ran . . . and ran . . . and ran. 
Matt listened to John’s shocked accounts of his experiences, 
but his uncrushable impatience with other than strong-arm 
tactics was uppermost. It was as if the Sheriff had never 
admitted the visitors’ strange power as evidenced in their 
body-changing process. 

Matt had no time for the deal that John so strongly advo- 
cated. He raged like a tough sheriff out of a Western romance. 
Despite all pleadings Matt’s lips were a- thin line of determina- 
tion, his intention was to gather a posse immediately they hit 
town. John gave up the hopeless struggle of argument, asked 
to be dropped off at his own bungalow. 

And he was just in time to discover that ominous, irri- 
descent track disappear slowly from carpet and furniture. All 
his clothes had gone. So, there was another John then — 
working at the mine on the spaceship’s repairs. He felt sud- 
denly proud. When the other bodies had been taken over, 
then the visitors had to terrify and confuse their victims first 
to overcome hostile and repugnant intelligence. To duplicate 
his body he knew that they knew they didn’t have to scare or 
hypnotise him. 
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I Ic now realised beyond doubt that Matt’s intended attack 
on tlie mine was a mistake. The survival of the hostages — 
perhaps the survival of the civilised world, depended on him 
alone. Although uncertain and humble, he alone understood. 


ATTACK 

I TE’D SAY NOTHING of this to Matt. Instead he would 
^-^-act. But by the time he reached town the sheriff was 
already raising a posse. Cars and trucks, guns and pistols, 
and inflamed feelings. John took in the ominous scene and 
grabbed Matt’s car, to race to the mine ahead. 

1 lalf way there they saw the telephone truck racing behind. 
The driver looked like Frank, but for that glassy stare. “If 
he wants it that way, then let him have it!” the Sheriff growled. 
They pumped the driving cab full of bullets, saw it skid into 
a boulder and go up in flames. 

As the posse resumed their journey John had already 
reached the minehead. His torch stabbed its foetid darkness. 
About him he could feel life vibrating but it was life that was 
not as his own. John felt an atmosphere that made his spine 
creep, an atmosphere as tangible as rain. His torch was 
shining ahead when the beam picked up her figure. There 
were no longer stars in her eyes. This was not the Ellen he 
knew and loved. 

lie said bleakly: “You’re not Ellen.” 

'I'hc Woman-With-Ellen’s-Body said, in that frighteningly 
cxjiressionless voice: “They’re on their way — • you brought 
Ihem.” 

“Look, I came to warn you,” he said urgently. “You don’t 
know how hard I tried to stop them. You’ve got to get out.” 

“J list a few more hours!” the woman said. 

II is foot stubbed a sizeable pebble and he heard it splash 
far below. He shone his torch downward. At his feet was 
a jagged edged, water-logged pit. “You wanted me to fall 
inlo that!” he challenged. “Why?” 

"’I'ou are no longer to be trusted,” the woman said. “I’m 
sorry we didn’t want to use violence.” She Taised a small 
objeel in her hand and a ray flashed. John ducked only in 
lime and his own gun spoke. There was a sob in his voice 
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as he fired at The-Woman-With-Ellen’s-Body. She swayed 
outwards and fell into the chasm below. He’d never wipe 
that awful memory from his thoughts. 

He went forwards to the inner tunnel. Clearly in the gloom 
he could now see the equipment and the spaceship. The 
doubles of the hoboes were at work — human bodies innocu- 
lated with extra-global intelligence. 

Now John was quite close to them. The leader of the group 
turned. And John had come face to face with himself. His 
space self mocked: “Could you kill me too?” 

The tone seemed more human than the others. Resentment 
and sorrow were mingled in the weird challenge. The voice 
continued: “Kill me — or yourself — your future self!” 

“I came here to help, not to kill,” John said and his voice 
was dry as the de,sert outside. And he could not avoid look- 
ing beyond the man to the machinery. The other John 
warmed to John’s inquisitive stare. 

The other John said serenely: “Look at its power! Power 
to drive this ship through space — to tear your earth apart. 
You know how long we’ve worked on it? A thousand years - - 
a thousand years of reaching for the stars. Now at last we’ve 
conquered space.” 

John listened, awed. “Ah, the dreams we’ve had!” the 
other John said. And John shared his grief at the primitive 
attitude of Twentieth Century Earthmen — men now closing 
in with their guns, and blind unheeding violence in their 
hearts. 

“Listen,” called John. “There’s still a way. Let the others 
go and I’ll try and hold off the mob.” 

“And if you fail?” a.sked the other John. “We’d rather 
have it end here than to fall into their hands!” 

He reached for a switch on the machinery. 

“Wait,” shouted John. “You speak of how wonderful it 
was to be going to other worlds. A thousand years of work, 
and you’re willing to see it all end. Is that the way you want 
it? When there might still be a chance.” 

At least the other John was listening. And -John knew this 
was the crux — the beginning of understanding, or the end of 
all. “You can always reach out and destroy us,” John said 
gently, pointing to their fabulous equipment. 

The fate of the human race hung suspended. John looked 
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a I his other self and suddenly knew that it was all right. He 
lieard the other John say: “Send them out!” 

The hostages were released from behind a rock and Ellen 
was in the lead. She looked at the other John, and at John — 
twins to the eye but not to the heart. Unerringly she went to 
the real John and was clasped' in his arms. John took one 
last look, then turning quickly, he led the hostages from the 
mine, along the tunnel, and out into the daylight. 

Over the brow of the hill he could see the posse coming. 
Left over dynamite in the tunnel! John remembered it. They 
laid tlie charge as the posse closed in. Matt was in the lead, 
tliirsting for blood, but the explosion threw them to the 
ground as it sealed off the mine. 

Malt made the best of it: “I guess that takes care of 
them . . 

John said triumphantly: “Yeah, that takes care of them . . .” 

The hostages and the posse grouped together, well away 
from the .scaled mine: John alone, with his new but fast dying 
knowledge, understood just how much the explosion and its 
ics|iile "took care of them!” 


/■ .1 K E W /•; /. /. 

0() III WAS the least surpri.sed when the earth rumbled 
^ again beneath their feet; when the top surface of the 
mine slun.lileicil in agony against some pent-up internal power; 
when the roof of the mine-cum-crater burst outwards and up- 
wanls, displaying an overwhelming glow to the heavens. 

When that glow travelled, with a mighty accompanying 
scream of released strength and purpose, up . . . up . . . 
into the limitless sky, whizzing its farewell to those who were 
unready, heralding with lights its barrier smashing approach 
to yot another of the worlds clustering, as planets and stars, 
in the outer recesses of space which baffles and tantalises all 
men everywhere . . . 

“Well,” said the matter-of-fact Matt, as the luminous ship 
swept through the vault of heaven. “They’ve gone.” 

“For good?” asked Ellen. 

John looked into the sky, trying to hold fast to his vision 
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of the future, towards a readiness to understand all things 
which would, perhaps, one day come to MAN. 

“No,” he said, “just for now. It wasn’t the right time for 
us to meet. But there’ll be other nights — other stars for 
us to watch.” 

He was part of life — and he would marry Ellen and they 
would share all their lives. All? — except one sector, one 
part, which, then and for ever, would be reaching out to cap- 
ture all the unknown — the essential and undying John Put- 
nam of whose future humanity and destiny he had been privi- 
leged to obtain a glimpse. 

“They’ll be back . . he said. 

And those around him clearly didn’t believe . . . already 
. . . and already ... he was lonely and individual again. 
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Fifteen To Twenty Years Hence — The Moon! 

riUtE COMPLETE BOOK Of Outer Space (Sidgwick and 
^ Jackson, 10s. 6d.) lives up to its name and to the pub- 
lisher’s claim that this volume has become the authentic and 
dramatic story of space travel. Within the next 15 to 20 years 
people will look up at the sky and see a strange doughnut- 
shaped object moving rapidly from horizon to horizon. At 
first the observer may mistake it for a new kind of jet ’plane; 
but every twelve hours they’ll see it again for as long as they 
live. Soon it — a space station — will become as common a 
sight as the moon itself. 

The foregoing is the confident prophecy made in the pre- 
face to this fascinating and intriguing symposium, derived 
from the pens of a team of top experts in every aspect of 
science, insofar as science relates to space travel. A few years 
after that first Space Station appears then a spaceship will in 
fact land on the moon. This is the once vague dream of 
Science Fiction readers now coming near to the immediate 
realms of reality. 

Serious men of science are already working on the plans, 
and the first step in this stupendous operation will be the Space 
Station, over 1,000 miles above the Earth. Great Spaceships 
will be built there, with the material brought by lesser-sized 
freighters. This will mark the beginning of a great new era 
of man’s progress and his spirit of adventure. 

The Complete Book Of Outer Space is by way of a pre- 
view of the shape of things to some in the not-so-distant 
future. This reviewer can assure you that reading this book 
represents not only the satisfaction of once gossamer dreams, 
but also a means of clarifying one’s mind on every and any 
aspect of Space Travel. The editors have cast a wide net, 
that covers with admirable thoroughness every aspect of space 
travel’s problems — and they are many. Not only is it a 
“must” for all fans, it will inevitably become a bible for all 
artists and authors who have set out to specialise in the science 
fiction or science fact field. 

The list of contributors reads like a Who’s Who of the great 
names in science. Willy Ley, author of “Conquest of Space”, 
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contributes a survey of the “Development of the Space Ship”; 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, Director of Redstone's Ciuided Mis- 
sile Development, gives us “Station in Space”, a convincing 
discussion on ihe prospects of an Outer Space Station. “Space 
Suits”, “Space Medicine”, and the “Legal Aspects of Space 
Travel”, are all subjects for articles that leave lesser mortals 
tilled with admiration for the new planners that space travel 
is producing. The Multi-stage Rocket Research Chief, 
Robert P. Haviland, covers the “High Altitude Problem”, 
particularly in relation to the multi-stage rocket, and how 
very cleverly he brings it within the understanding of less 
specialised minds. But these are only a few items on a menu 
that will give the reader a full palated satisfaction for many 
years of reading and re-reading. Our bet is that this will be- 
come the most heavily thumbed of all your reference books. 

Although Flying Saucer fans may find food for thought and 
disagreement in the “Flying Saucer Myth”, by Jeffrey Logan, 
it is still well worth their study. 

No review of such a book would be complete without prais- 
ing the supplements, covering as they do a “Chart of the Moon 
Voyage”, a “Chart of the Mars Voyage”, “Space Charts and 
Tables”, and a “Space Travel Dictionary”. 

Over 180 illustrations and diagrams lend added value to 
the text. The pity is that a more substantial binding has not 
been introduced. 



Launching Guided Missile from ship for striking deep 
into enemy territory. 
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Alice, Where Art Thou? 

By Volsted Gridban 

"Had, I’m frightened! This business is still 
going on even though / haven't worn the ring. 

I've lost dimensions again in the night — I had 
some terrible dreams too. I .seemed to be flying 
through space or something . . 

n^HIS is the strange story of Alice Denham, ivhom I should 
have married ten years ago but did not. At the time, 
as some of the older amongst you will remember, there was 
quite a stir when Alice disappeared. I was even very clo.se to 
being accused of her murder, along with Dr. Earl Page. The 
(uily reason we escaped was because no trace could be found 
of Alice’s body — and according to law, no body — no accusa- 
tion. Instead the case of Alice became relegated to one of 
those “peculiar” stories, such as footprints mysteriously 
ceasing to advance through unbroken snow. 

I did not give the real facts concerning Alice ten years ago 
because I knew I would never be believed, nor Dr. Page 
cither. The thing was — and still is — so incredible. And yet 
it happened. 

Suppose we go back to the beginning? My name is Rodney 
Fletcher. Ten years ago I had just started business on my 
own as a stockbroker and had every prospect of a successful 
busine.ss career. Today I am comparatively well-to-do, but 
still unmarried. There can never be anybody to take the 
place of Alice, as far as I am concerned. 

It was just after I had set up in business that I first met 
Alice. She was a .slim, elfin-type of girl with a wealth of 
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blonde hair, smoke-grey eyes, and a tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm. She first came sailing into my orbit when I 
advertised for a secretary-receptionist. I had little hesitation 
over engaging her and in the space of a year she had become 
the supervisor of my ever-increasing clerical staff. 

Inevitably I was drawn to her, and she to me. We 
exchanged confidences, we dined together. Our friendship 
deepened into romance; then one warm spring evening at 
twilight, as we were strolling through the city to keep a theatre 
date together, we decided to become engaged. 

At the time of this decision, which did not come as a sur- 
prise to either of us, we were just passing the brilliantly lighted 
window of a famous city jeweller’s. I think it was the sight 
of a certain ring that prompted the abrupt decision to become 
engaged. 

That certain ring! If only to God we’d never seen it! If 
only we had taken another street .... But of what avail 
now to try and turn back the clock? There the ring was — 
compelling, seeming even to beckon us to look at it. We 
even forgot for the moment that we had decided to become 
engaged. Fixedly we looked at that ring. We wondered 
about it. We exchanged glances of awe. 

The ring had been cunningly placed in the centre of the 
resplendent window so that it automatically attracted the 
eye. Around it were grouped trays of diamond rings, together 
with pendants of sapphires, rubies, opals, and all the stock 
in trade of a high-class jeweller. The shop was still open 
and within, when at last we managed to drag our eyes from 
the ring, we could see a glimpse of an elderly man silently 
writing something in a ledger. 

“Did you ever see anything like it. Rod?” 

Alice’s gentle, fascinated voice brought my attention back 
to the ring. The circlet holding the stone was normal enough 
and made of platinum, but the stone itself was as large as a 
small pea and radiated colours in a fashion neither of us 
had even seen before. From the countless facets there flooded 
a blazing emerald green one moment, or ruby-red the next. 
We had only to move position by a fraction of an inch and 
the colour changed again. Once even it seemed to me that 
there were faint glimpses of colours not within the normal 
.spectrum, colours which one sensed rather than saw. Yet 
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how ;im I to describe a colour which has no normal parallel? 
Hy and large, the stone looked as though it were a composite 
of all precious gems rolled into one. Quite definitely, neither 
of us had ever seen anything like it. 

And we had just become engaged; Was there anything 
illogical in the fact that we finally turned into the shop and 
asked to see the masterpiece at close quarters? 

“Ah, yes — the Sunstone,” the jeweller said, smiling, and 
put asiile his ledger. “Quite a remarkable gem . . . .” 

I le opened the barred cagework at the back of the window 
and with exquisite care lifted the ring, complete on its plush 
ilisplay case. Still very gently he set it down on the glass- 
topped counter before us. And all Alice and I could do was 
stare at it. just as though it possessed some incredible hypnotic 
quality. 

It had no such powers, of course: it was simply that the 
unearthly, blazing lustres held the eye with a magnetism 
all their own. 

“A wonderful, wonderful stone,” came the jeweller's voice, 
and at that I forced myself to look at him. He was an 
intellectual-looking man of late middle age, with thick white 
hair curling at his temples. 

“Where did it come from?” I asked. “I don’t think I ever 
saw anything like it!” 

“To the best of my knowledge, sir, and I have checked 
very carefully, it is the only specimen of its kind in the world. 
It was found originally in South America, became a sacred 
gem to a race now long forgotten, and eventually fell into 
the hands of an explorer. After that it travelled consider- 
ably, leaving quite a history everywhere it went.” 

“A history?” Alice questioned. “What sort of history, 
apart from its natural beauty?” 

“A history which I find very hard to credit, madam,” the 
jeweller smiled. “Qr perhaps that is because I am too mature 
to be gullible. It does appear, though, that every owner of 
this ring up to now has vanished.” 

“Qh?” Alice looked surprised. “Vanished? To where?” 

“That is what is so strange. Nobody seems to know. The 
ring has remained, but the various owners have disappeared 
— nor have they ever been traced .... “Of course,” the 
jeweller continued, perhaps realising he was jeopardising his 
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chance of a sale, “it may all be a lot of nonsense — and prob- 
ably is. Just superstitious gossip, such as often does attach to 
a gem of unusual qualities. However, through various trade 
processes it finally came into my possession, and I am glad 
to say that in the two months 1 have possessed it 1 have not 
disappeared!” 

Somehow it was a relief to laugh. And the ring still blazed 
up at us from its deep amethyst plush case .... After a 
moment Alice withdrew her glove and reached a pale, slender 
hand tentatively forward. 

“May 1.?” she questioned, and the jeweller quietly pushed 
the case towards her. 

“By all means, madam. 1 have never yet seen how it looks 
on the finger of a woman.” 

With my help Alice slid the ring experimentally on the 
third finger of her right hand. Then she held her hand for- 
ward and turned it back and forth so the ring caught the 
lights. And the effect was breathtaking. It looked exactly 
as though sheer emerald and ruby fire were burning her 
linger away. 

“Exquisite! Exquisite!” This seemed to be the only word 
she could whisper. 

“But on the wrong finger,” I smiled. 

“So an engagement?” the jeweller asked. “I do con- 

gratulate you. 1 am sure no other woman will ever possess 
so exquisite an engagement ring, madam.” 

Alice looked a little embarrassed, gently cased the ring 
from her finger, and put it back in the case. The jeweller 
waited, apparently sensing by some business instinct that he 
had made a sale even though the ring was back where it had 
started. 

“It must be frightfully expensive,” Alice said, and at that 
1 imagine I looked indignant. Certainly I felt it. 

“Who cares about that? I don’t want the woman I love 
to wear any sort of trash . . . What is the figure?” I turned 
to the jeweller. 

“As rings go it is not expensive, sir. Besides, its odd 
history, be it true or false, forbids a high figure . . . . 
The price is one thousand pounds.” 

I suppose that should have been a shock, but it was not. I 
mentally decided that should the need arise — which I con- 
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siilcrcd liighly unlikely — I would be more than able to get 
my money back by selling the ring. One always has to pay 
lo be unique, so 1 made out my cheque there and then and 
handed it over. My business card was sufficient guarantee 
lo the jeweller that I was a man of- standing — and so we 
departed, Alice and I, she with the ring now on the third 
linger of her left hand and her smile one of ecstatic satis- 
faction. 

“I shall never forget this evening as long as I live,” she 
murmured, as we went on our way to the theatre. “Engaged, 
and the possessor of the most wonderful ring in the world — 
all in one fell swoop.” 

“Nothing but the best for the best,” 1 told her. 

So we kept our theatre date, but throughout the perform- 
ance our attention kept wandering to that blaze of glory on 
Alice’s slim hand. For that matter we were not the only ones 
looking at it. In our position in the orchestra stall we were 
clo.se enough for the foremost members of the play to see 
us with some distinctness. I could not help but notice the 
fascinated stare of the young heroine as her eye caught that 
shimmering grandeur below. So fascinated was she she 
nearly forgot her lines! 

Yes, as Alice had said, that evening was a wonderful, 
memorable one. As for the strange story which went with 
the ring, we neither of us gave it another thought. We were 
both supremely happy, and before I parted from Alice 
towards midnight we had arranged to be married within a 
month. There seemed to be no point in a long engagement 
since we both knew exactly what we intended doing . . . . 
l-rom this day forward she would cease to be a member of 
my stockbroking firm and make her arrangements for the 
great ilay. 

On the following morning I was at the office as usual, too 
m.my business matters on my mind to give much thought to 
the aptly named “Sunstone”. I was reminded of it, however, 
when towards evening Alice rang me up. 

"Hello, darling!” I exclaimed, delighted to hear her voice 
again, “l-verything line?” 

“No, Rod, not quite. That’s why I’m ringing you. I’m 
— I’m a bit worried.” 
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“What about? Nothing that can’t be straightened out, 
surely?” 

“Well, I ” The hesitation in her gentle voice puzzled 

me more than somewhat. “I wonder if you could spare the 
time to come over? There’s something happened that’s — 
that’s not quite as it should be.” 

“Spare the time!” I echoed. “Nothing could keep me 
away. I'll come immediately.” 

Which I did. And I was inwardly shocked to find Alice’s 
small, elfin-like face looking very pale and pinched. She 
seemed to have lost a great deal of her normal pink-and-white 
colour. As I stood looking at her I was seized with the 
curious conviction that she appeared far more frail and small 
than ever before. Never a big woman at any time, she 
seemed definitely to have lost proportions overnight! Ridi- 
culous, of course! Probably the light, or something. 

“What is it?” I asked her quietly. 

She sank down on the divan and did not speak for a 
moment — then with a little touch of the dramatic she held out 
her left hand and shook it. Immediately the amazing ring 
on her third finger fell to the floor and lay blazing on the 
carpet. I stood there and just stared for a moment or two. 

“How — how did you do that?” I demanded abruptly. 
“You just shook it off! That isn’t possible, Alice. Last 
night, in the jeweller’s, it only just fitted you.” 

“I know, Rod. It seems to have expanded, or something.” 

Alice gave me a queer look. Stooping, I picked the ring 
from the carpet and tested it on the end of my little finger. 
I had done the same thing the previous evening before giving 
it to her. The ring had not expanded in the least ! A curious 
thought began to snake through my brain. 

Catching at her slim hand I stared at it. I could have 
sworn it was far more slender and whiter than ever before. 

“Alice ! ” I looked at her intently. “Alice, what’s wrong? ” 

She shook her head. “How should I know?” I seem to 
have lost weight and size overnight ! I’ve been wearing this 
ring ever since you put it on my finger and — well, you’ve seen 
for yourself how slackly it fits.” She gave a shrug and looked 
at me with hollow eyes. “Oh, what’s the use of trying to 
disguise it. Rod? My clothes don’t fit as well as they did 
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John had already rcfx)rted his alleyway encounter with 1‘rank and George — 
to the accompaniment of She^i^f Matt’s usual scepticism. Now |ohn felt 
suddenly light-hciKled with self-justification. But it was the telephone 
message arriving at that aii()ment that turned the sheriff's disbelief into a 
grudging acceptance of the unbelievable. 

Dr. Snell, and his assistant from the University, had mysteriously 
disappcarc<i. {Photographs hy permission of Unircrsal-Internutional Pictures) 
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Alice, Where Art Thou? 


1 )AGE looked decidedly surprised when the manservant 
^ showed Alice and me into the well appointed library. 
He was by the window under the reading lamp, the light 
etching out his sharp features and neatly trimmed black 
torpedo-beard and moustache. One could easily have mis- 
taken him for a Frenchman. 

Getting to his feet he came over to us — a small, concise 
man with a perpetual slight smile which revealed the white 
of teeth through his beard. 

“Hello, Rod! Quite a little while since I’ve seen you.” 

“Been busy,” I said, and promptly introduced Alice. This 
done, and the handshakes over. Page stood with his hands 
plunged in the pockets of his velvet smoking jacket whilst I 
gave him the story in detail. At the end of it he made no 
comment for a moment or two; then he looked at us with his 
small, keen blue eyes. 

“Quite a remarkable story! Without any apparent 
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explanation beyond the acquisition of a strange gem, you. 
Miss Denham, start to lose weight and height, eh? Unique! 
Most unique! Let me have a look at it. Rod.” 

I handed over the handkerchief containing the ring, and 
then added : “Better take care how you deal with it ! ” 

“I can assure you T shan’t take any chances. Come along 
with me, both of you.” 

He led the way from his library to the small laboratory at 
the end of the hall. Floodlights came up automatically as 
the door opened. Removing the ring from the handkerchief 
with insulated forceps. Page put it under the electron micro- 
scope and peered intently. He spent nearly five minutes doing 
this, adjusting the instrument and murmuring under his 
breath. But the perpetual smile was still there when he 
glanced up. 

“I assume,” he asked, “that you are under the impression 
that the rays from this stone are simply prismatic light-rays, 
like those of the diamond?” 

“Well, aren’t they?” I asked, surprised. 

He shook his head, coming slowly forward. “No. This 
gem is the most amazing thing upon which I have ever set 
eyes .... Most stones rely on their light-wave dissemina- 
tion for their beauty — such as the diamond, ruby, sapphire, 
and so forth. On the other hand, stones of the opal class 
are absorptive of light. Here, however, is a gem of rare 
properties in that it radiates not only light waves but ether 
waves ! ” 

Alice and I gazed, uncomprehending. Page continued. 

“I hardly need to tell you, do I, that the air and space 
itself abound in different radiations such as heat, cosmic 
rays, radio waves, and so forth? So far we know of no 
mineral structure which will split up and radiate any of these 
radiations. Our limit is stones which re-radiate light-waves 
with rare beauty. But here is a stone apparently with natural 
facets, which re-radiates cosmic waves, and perhaps dozens 
of other radiations of which we know nothing. It splits them 
up prismatically, hence the unholy lustre and the suggestion 
that here and there are colours we’ve never yet encountered. 
The dominant blue is, I think, caused by the breaking up of 
ultra-violet; and the red is derived from infra-red.” 

“But what has all this to do with Alice?” I demanded. 
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“I don't quite know — yet.” But I fancied from his expres- 
sion that he did. “Most certainly she had better not wear 
that ring again. 1 shall try and get a better light on its 
history from the jeweller from whom you bought it. The 
point is, that a stone like this able to re-radiate various waves 
may be utilising some that are harmful to a human being. 

If the ring is no longer worn the trouble should cease . . . .” 

As he had been talking Page had led us back into the 
library. “Now,” he continued seriously, ’’you can rest assured 
that I’ll find out all I can about it. The implications of this 
ring may be far-reaching. Now you have ceased to wear it. 
Miss Denham, I think you ought to be perfectly all right.” 

“Well, that’s something,” Alice admitted. “But what about 
the stone in weight and two inches in height which have 
gone into nowhere? Will they return?” 

“Candidly, I just don’t know!” 

Alice gave a rueful smile. “Even at five feet two I always 
felt pretty small. Now I feel positively microscopic ! ” 

"Petite, and as sweet as ever,” I smiled, my arm about her 
shoulders. 

“If there should be any further developments, come and 
see me immediatley. Page advised. “In fact, perhaps both 
of you had better drop in tomorrow evening and I’ll be able 
to tell you how I’ve progressed.” 

On that note we left matters. Alice said little as I drove 
her home, but I could tell that she was still very much 
alarmed. Nor was I much better myself. There had been 
something in Earl Page’s manner which to me — knowing him 
extremely well — had implied that he knew most of the truth 
but had not dared to tell it ... . 

And the next day my alarm was sharpened considerably 
when immediately after breakfast, before I had set off for 
town, Alice rang me. Her voice was shaken with nervous- 
ness. 

“Rod, I’m frightened! This business is still going on even 
though I haven’t worn the ring! I’ve lost, dimensions again 

in the night I had some terrible dream, too. I seemed 

to be Hying through space, or something ” 

“I’ll come right away,” I interrupted. “Keep 4 grip on 
your.self, sweetheart. I’ll soon be with you.” 

1 only stayed long enough to leave directions at the office, 
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then I was on my way again to Alice’s flat as fast as the car 
would go and this time, as she opened the door to me, I could 
behold the diminution clearly. 

Alice’s clothes were hanging baggily on her lessened figure. 
She was doll-like, fragile, and pitifully frightened. From her 
gaunt, weary face it was plain what sort of a night she had 
been through. The moment slie saw me she caught hold of 
my arm and hung on to it as though afraid to let go. 

“All right,” I murmured, embracing her gently. “Take it 
easy, darling. We’ll get this mess cleared up somehow. Let’s 
go and see Page right away.” 

When we arrived at Page’s home he was in dressing gown 
and slippers, finishing his breakfast. His expression imme- 
diately became grim as his eyes travelled to Alice. 

“Sit down, both of you . . . .” He called for extra coffee 
and then proceeded slowly. “I called on the jeweller last 
evening but apparently he could not add anything to what 
you had already told me. I then browsed through the library 
and read up all I could find concerning gems — without result. 
The ‘Sunstone’ is not even mentioned. So I had to fall back 
on an analysis of my own . . . .” 

The extra coffee was brought and Page resumed. “I spent 
most of last night making tests. As I at first thought, the gem 
does transmit radiations of all kinds. If a low-powered radio 
beam be directed at it it reflects it again as a mirror does 
light. Absolutely uncanny! However, from the gem there 
is radiating a wavelength of such exceptional smallness that 
I cannot place it even with instruments — unless I accept the 
most unbelievable proposition ever heard of.” 

“And what’s that?” I asked bluntly. 

“That the wavelength is being generated from somewhere 
inconceivably small and invisible to us. The wavelength also 
has a power which has a surprising effect on flesh-and-blood 
organisms. A white mouse which I put beside the ring for the 
night has decreased in size I ” 

Alice and I looked at each other anxiously. The coffee 
cups we were holding in our hands remained ignored. 

“Strangely enough,” Page continued, “the effect continues 
even when the ring is removed. That seems to show that 
once the effect — whatever it is — is absorbed into a living 
system it continues to exert its influence ” 
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“Then what happens to meT’ Alice cried in horror. “At 
least tell me that ! I’ve got to know ! ’’ 

Page came forward and looked down at her seriously. 
“Believe me, Miss Denham, I wish I could give you the 
details, but for the moment 1 just don’t know them. I’m 
fighting something I never even heard of before! I will be 
able to form a better prognosis when I have studied the final 
reactions of the mouse. In the meantime, if you can make 
arrangements to stay here, where I can keep you under obser- 
vation, I may be able to do something for you. Think you 
can manage that?” 

“Anything ! Anything at all ! ” 

“Good! I’ll instruct my housekeeper to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. Be back here about noon with everything 
you require, then we’ll go into the matter thoroughly.” 

He accompanied us as far as the hall, scribbled something 
on a card, and pushed it in my pocket whilst Alice’s back 
was turned. Once I had left Alice at her flat with the promise 
to return to her at noon after a call at the office, I read what 
had been written on the card. It was not reassuring. 

“Return immediately before Miss Denham. Very 
important that I should see you.” 

So, with dire expectations of something dreadful, I went 
back immediately to Page’s home — and he wasted no time in 
coming to the point now Alice was not present to hear the 
details. 

“Rod, your fiancee is unwittingly fighting something of 
baleful power! Unless my guess is entirely wrong, that 
jewel is being operated upon by powers in the microcosm.” 

“Microcosm?” I repeated vaguely. “I’m a stockbroker, 
liarl, not a scientist.” 

“I'm sorry,” he apologised. “I’m referring to the atomic 
world, which on an inconceivably small scale duplicates our 
known universe. It is quite possible that there might be 
liighly intelligent beings in this microcosm, existing upon an 
electron. However, since an electron is basically an electric 
charge, the only assumption we can draw is that the denizens 
of such an electron-world must themselves be electrical. 
Possibly even electric charges possessing intelligence.” 
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“Intelligent electricity? Dammit, man, that's stretching 
things a bit, isn’t it?” 

He smiled wistfully. “Is it? We are intelligent electricity, 
too, remember! Maybe that startles you?” 

It certainly did ! Yet when I came to think of it I could 
see he was right. Everything material, including human and 
animal organisms, is based on electric forces. So after a 
while his idea did not seem so extraordinary after all. 

“And you believe these electrical inhabitants of an electron 
world may be operating through the Sunstone?” 

“I think so, yes. The action of the wavelengths makes 
me think that, but the purpose of it I just do not understand! 
It is not remotely possible that Miss Denham was deliberately 
singled out. I believe the whole thing was pure chance, and 
that she happened to be the recipient of these minute wave- 
lengths.” 

“And not only Alice,” I exclaimed, startled. “All the 
other owners of the ring disappeared, too ! ” 

“That,” Page said, “is what is so disquieting.” 

A thought suddenly struck me. “What of the countless 
others who must have handled the gem? Even the jeweller 
himself for that matter! Nothing happened — ’least not to 
him.” 

“As to that, they didn’t have it continuously in contact with 
their flesh for over twelve hours. There was no effect on 
the mouse either until twelve hours had passed. I had the 
ring fastened tightly against its body, by the way. You will 
recall that only the owners of the ring have vanished — that is 
those who must have worn it. We do not hear anything un- 
toward about those who transferred it from place to place.” 

“Of all the damnable, horrific gems to be let loose in the 
world ! ” I breathed. “It’s more deadly than the most virulent 
poison! It’s so — so utterly beautiful, yet so fiendishly 
diabolical ! ” 

“Very true,” Page sighed, thinking. 

“What you are telling me, Earl, is that somebody of in- 
credible scientific ingenuity, living on an electronic charge — 
or plant — deliberately sent that gem into our vastly greater 
universe and thereafter used it for the transmission of certain 
inexplicable wavelengths which cause shrinkage. Is that it?” 

“That’s it.” 
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“1 don’t see how that is possible.” I gave a frown. “This 
gem must be countless millions of times larger than the world 
from which they sent it! How do you reconcile that?” 

“There’s a simple parallel,” he answered. “Our modern 
scientists, by a play of vibrations upon certain mineral sub- 
stances, can change the mineral gradually into a totally 
different atomic structure. For instance, they can change 
carbon into hard diamonds, and that’s only one example . . . 
These electronic men of science, unseen, somewhere in the 
microcosm, have obviously transmitted from their world a 
series of vibrations to the extreme limit of their universe, 
knowing full well that beyond it must lie the greater macro- 
cosm in which spins our world ” 

“Why our world,” I interrupted. “Are there not tens of 
millions of worlds to choose from?” 

“Certainly, but ours — as far as we know at present — is the 
only one with intelligent — I say intelligent — life. Hence Earth 
was, I suggest, singled out. The concentrated force of those 
vibrations reacted on some part of our world, perhaps deter- 
mined beforehand, to produce a combination of chemicals 
which formed into the Sunstone. That, I believe, is what 
happened . . . .” 

I must have looked very doubting, for Page added : “The 
fact that they can do it is proved because they can still send 
vibrations through it even now, no matter where it is moved. 
That shows conclusively that the radiations are chained by 
some magnetic power or other to the jewel wherever it may 
be. Mighty science. Rod! Science pressed to its ultimate 
power for a reason we do not as yet understand. But we 
shall ! I wanted to tell you all this in private. Once Miss 
Denliam is with us again I may not have the opportunity and 
it would be nonsensical to alarm her unduly. By examina- 
tion, tests, and research I may yet solve the mystery and 
save her.” 

“There are no two ways about it!” I cried. “The alterna- 
tive to saving her is unthinkable!” 

I^igc clapped me on the shoulder. “We'll see what we can 
do and needless to say, not a word to her!” 

And .so I departed to pick yp Alice from her flat. I still 
ilo not know how I managed to keep a reasonably cheerful 
face on things, considering what I had heard. I was a victim 
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to the knowledge that overwhelming forces had suddenly 
sprung into being, and the whole damned issue of them 
seemed to be concentrated entirely on the woman I held 
most dear .... 



ATURALLY, I made arrangements so that I too could 


' stay with Page and be beside Alice in case of urgent 
need. There was at least a cold yet reassuring efficiency about 
Page which was wonderfully heartening to both Alice and 
me. Indeed, her understandable fears abated considerably 
under Page’s calm watchfulness. 

From noon onwards until early evening he was the perfect 
host, never once mentioning the matter closest to our minds — 
but in that time I noticed how skilfully he wormed his way 
into Alice’s confidence, how he watched her constantly whilst 
not appearing to be doing so, how his adding-machine brain 
made a note of her every movement and reaction. 

We dined at .seven, talked for another hour, and then at 
Page’s suggestion went to the laboratory. Immediately 
he went into action. With his quick, capable hands he set 
about arranging his instruments, asking for and receiving 
the fullest co-operation from Alice. Neither of us understood 
much of what he did, though we certainly watched in fascin- 
ated interest .... He used X-ray screens and took several 
plates; he tied elastic bandages around Alice’s arm, in the 
fashion of a blood-pressure test — the difference being that in 
this case he attached electrodes to the bandage and then stood 
watching pensively as needles jumped in a panel of dials. 
He made notes by the score and went to work with other 
machines which bristled with tubes, coils of wire, insulator 
banks, and multiple switches. 

His final experiment did not concern Alice at all but the 
frightened and very much shrunken white mouse, and lastly 
the Sunstone itself. That deadly gem still shone with its 
unholy and transcendingly beautiful lustre. 

At last Page was finished. He stood with his hands plunged 
in the pockets of his velvet jacket, beard touching his chest 
as he pondered. 

“The facts,’’ he said finally, “are not reassuring! There 
is nothing to be gained by evasion.’’ 


Continued on Page 111 
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The planet SATURN as seen 
Irani one of its moons, Triton 
{the only moon in the solar 
system that has an atmos- 
phere). The rings are not 
solid hut are made up of 
millions of tiny rocks. 


Space ships for journeys be- 
tween Planets taking off from 
the Moon’s surface. These 
ships never land on a large 
planet or enter an atmosphere 
of any kind so therefore do 
not need to he streamlined. 


Supermancon 

T^'^INAL arrangements for the Supermancon are now being 
* made, the committee is meeting every other night to plot 
and plan, schemes are being devised to entertain and amuse 
the conventioneers. The second Bulletin has now been issued 
and the third is in production. The Souvenir Programme 
(“Tlie Combozine”) looks like being a great success. 
Approximately a dozen British fan-magazines have contri- 
buted towards it and it will present a unique opportunity for 
the potential buyer to survey the whole of the British fan 
publishing field before selecting the fanzine that attracts them 
most. 

Prominent amongst the programme items is the section 
ilcvoted to the fan clubs. In this fan clubs from Kettering, 
Lixerpool, London, Medway, The Lakeland and other towns 
will present their own items. The international aspect will 
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be introduced with visitors from Australia, Canada, Malta, 
U.S.A. and probably Norway and Belgium; other countries 
may also have their representatives. 

Another item which will be of especial interest to readers 
and collectors of science fiction will be the Auction. Already 
over six hundred books and magazines have been collected, 
and many original illustrations from British S.F. magazines 
have been given for auction. 

Many popular authors will be present, including John 
Russell Fearn (Vargo Statten) who will be on the platform to 
talk and answer questions from the audience, after which he 
will present a recording of a play written and directed by 
himself. 

The femme-fans will also get their opportunity on the pro- 
gramme and are arranging several items including an all- 
female play, which they guarantee will amuse if not edify. 
Other entertainments on the light-hearted side include a “Skit 
on Provincial Fandom by a Provincial”; a monologue which 
might raise a few blushes in provincial circles; the “T.V. 
Lie Detector”, in which the truth will come out in no un- 
certain manner; “Tranception” is magician John Gunn’s 
name for a new kind of magic especially directed at science 
fiction fandom; a playlet written by arch Irish fan Walt Willis; 
the mock trial of editor Bert Campbell; “The Fanzine 
Forum”, where a group of fan-editors will be turned loose to 
comment on each other’s productions; and a satirical lecture 
on “What is Science Fiction?” by Eric Needham. 

On the more serious side (although seriousness cannot be 
guaranteed), is the annual International Fantasy Award for 
the best fiction and non-fiction books of the year. The 
editors of the British S.F. Magazines will be reviewing the 
past year, telling of their plans for the future and answering 
any queries that are asked. 

To complete the programme there are numerous competi- 
tions, quizzes and games, for which prizes are being offered. 

If you are not already a member, join the Supermancon 
Society by sending 2s. 6d. (50 cents), to the Convention 
Treasurer,' Brian H. Varley, at “The Balmoral Hotel”, 
33 Princes Square, London, W.2. This entitles you to receive 
the Bulletins and the Combozine and is also deductable from 
the first day’s entrance fee. 
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Combat’s End 

SHORT STORY 


By J. Barrington Bayley 

^UARRU, the first of the galaxies to die, waited with 
trembling anticipation. His former companions were 
retreating with an air of final purpose, whirling into the dis- 
tance. He knew that they would soon deal the death blow. 

The struggle had been hard, bitter, and extremely one-sided. 

What could Quarru do against the thousands of galaxies that 
had turned against him in this first argument ever to take place 
in the vast garden of the firmament? 

His mind cast back, trying to recall the beginning. There 
had been a time when he had been at peace with his friends, 
and had taken part in the joyful dancing of the galaxy-beasts. 

He had conversed, participated in discussions -and, hitherto 
unknown, there had been a disagreement. Suddenly, he 
found himself an outcast, despised by the society which had 
once known no friction. Spite and hostility were born, and 
lie was the sole target for the new-found persecution. The 
argument was so trivial a thing he had almost forgotten the 
disputed point yet to the galaxy-beings it was novel, and 
tliey liad no tolerance. Physical violence was discovered in 
tlic wake of disagreement, and Quarru was doomed. The 
fight began. 

Quarru ten.scd, and tried to quell his agony. His body 
was smashed, beyond control. The star-streams and delicate 
energy-paths, once so perfectly tuned and co-ordinated, that / 
formed the great whirling spiral of his body were now dis- 
organised and mutated. Every single star that was a body- 
cell to Quarru had begun to develop independently. The in- 
tricate life-rivers had broken down, forming clots that grew 
like a disease about every energy-seeped star, until a vast can- 
cer ran disjointed throughout his groaning body. • 

But Quarru had long ago resigned all claim over his body. 

He strove desperately to preserve the directing centre, the 
brain at the hub of the streaming spiral of his smashed form. 
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the actual being that was Quarru, now divorced from the 
rebel machine of his body. He had no hope of inflicting any 
damage on his enemies: he merely summoned his pitifully 
scant energies to the protection of his essential being, forming 
a shield of power about him. 

He waited. 

One of the nearest galaxies, without checking his headlong 
flight, flashed a spear of destructive forces at him. He felt his 
body-tissues tear as the weapon plunged towards his central 
being. 

The ship creaked faintly, and then roared as if with the 
panic of fear. It seemed to be swept along on a new course, 
accelerating so violently that its occupants were helpless. 
There was a tearing sound as the vessel crumpled under the 
unbearable strains placed mercilessly upon it. This hiss of 
escaping gases mingled weirdly with the strangled screams of 
dying men. From somewhere came the muffled roar of an 
explosion hampered by the all-powerful acceleration force. 

Then came relief as the ship settled on its new course; 
and its speed became steady. A series of clangs could be 
heard as twisted pieces of metal, freed of their acceleration 
shackles, leaped vigorously as if to assert their independence. 

The ship was a wreck. It would never roam the stars 
again. Janster knew. He crouched in the tiny spherical com- 
partment, wondering. 

Morgeson, his companion, groaned. He shook his head 
for a few moments, and then studied various dials that lined 
the walls of the cabin. 

“Where are we?” asked Janster, bewildered. 

Morgeson shook his head. “It’s a mess. Half the instru- 
ments don’t work. I’ll tell you one thing, though. Every- 
body’s dead. Except us. This is the only part of the ship 
that has retained an adequate air supply. Because it’s so 
small, and the walls so thick, I suppose.” 

“But what happened?” 

“I don’t know.” Morgeson frowned, deeply. “It is as if 
something had thrust us off our course,” he murmured, half 
afraid to voice his thoughts. “Like a great force, pushing us 
and shoving us in its path. But what can it be?” He peered 
closely at the meters again, his face picturing confounded dis- 
belief. “It can’t be true — listen!” 
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Janster strained his ears. Very faintly, humming from the 
walls of the cabin, was a high whining note. 

“The anti-acceleration equipment!” 

“It saved our lives. In the space of seconds, we accelerated 
to many thousand times the speed of light.” 

“Impossible.” The word was flat, a mere statement of fact. 

“But it happened,” insisted Morgeson quietly. “Consider. 
The anti-acceleration equipment must have been running all 
the time. It is supposed to neutralise all effects up to an 
acceleration of approximately one light year per second. After 
that, effects would be felt, slightly, increasing sluggishly as 
the pressure increased. But all that, of course, is theory. No 
one has every travelled so fast — before.” 

He hesitated, and looked at Janster a moment. “Yet, while 
the generators were running,” he continued, “the effects of 
accelercUion were strong enough to destroy the ship. 'It’s a 
miracle we survived. That bears out what these instruments 
tell me.” 

Janster sat still, rubbing his brow. “We’ll never get home,” 
he stated dully. 

“I don’t see how we can.” 

“Where are we going?” 

Hesitation again. Then: “Towards the galaxy’s hub — I 
think . . .” 

In the close confines of the control cabin, the long hours of 
waiting were uncomfortable, and oppressive. But, after end- 
less boredom and uncertainty, the anti-acceleration equip- 
ment whined madly, and the ship whirled and strained in some 
cosmic whirlpool, sending masses of wreckage spinning into 
space. 

Then stillness. 

Janster released a long-held breath. “We’ve stopped... 
perhaps.” 

“Slowed down.” 

“Where . . . ?” 

“Maybe at the hub. I’m not sure.” 

“So soon?” 

“At our speed, we could go anywhere in no time at all.” 

Janster stared at the massed dials, wishing he knew what 
they meant. Finally, he cried: “We can’t just sit here! Let’s 
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. . . look outside.” He finished lamely, somehow ashamed 
of his outburst. 

“We might . . . but we could easily be flung off the ship.” 
answered Morgeson. 

“The generators will hold us in their field if we stay close to 
’ the vessel.” 

“Yes, but . . .” Morgeson’s face creased with doubt. Then 
he shrugged. “Okay.” 

They struggled quickly into spacesuits. Morgeson cautiously 
opened the heavy door of the cabin, letting the air hiss out. 
Eventually, he flung it wide, and they stepped into chaos. To- 
gether, they made their way through the tangle of metal and 
plastic and snaking festoons of wire. The ship was empty of 
air, now, empty as the void, but still the faithful hum of the 
generators could be heard through the metal of the ship. Jans- 
ter marvelled at the miracle that had kept them running. 

Struggling to the outside of the ship, they hung to a girder 
that projected like a broken rib, and surveyed their surround- 
ings. 

Behind them was the ship, all tangled and crumpled and 
torn. In front of them, starless blackness: and a small light, 
sweeping through the blackness. 

Morgeson’s voice came through Janster’s earphones: “It 
must be the light that is still, and we that move. Such a 
strange little light. I wonder ” 

His voice broke off. The girder was snatched from Janster’s 
grasp, and the ship sprang wildly from him. Panic assailed 
him from the blackness. 

“Morgeson!” he screamed. “Where are you?” 

Faintly, came the despairing cry: “Here, in space. The 
generators . . .” 

The voice faded. Janster sobbed, and then took hold of 
himself. 

The light was still hurtling in the distance, promising in 
some inexplicable way the ultimate haven. Morgeson, promp- 
ted by curiosity, might try to reach it: there was no hope of 
regaining the ship. 

He activated the rock web on his back, judged distance and 
direction, and gave it full blast. The light stopped. He kept 
going, blazing towards it until he felt his back' bum. He 
realised that it might be light years, parsecs away, but it 
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“looked” near. Somehow it had never occurred to him that 
it might be a star. It seemed too soft. It gave him the im- 
pression that he could fondle it, and stroke a smooth surface. 
He wanted to laugh. The tiny spot of light grew no larger. 
He sobbed again. 

He had resigned himself to endless coasting through space, 
to final asphyxiation, when the light suddenly grew visibly 
bigger, nearer. He gave a little strangled cry of joy, and 
forced a few more grammes of fuel into the rocket web. About 
a thousand miles later, he got as near as he dare. 

Morgeson wasn’t there, but he had forgotten all about Mor- 
geson. There it was — the Light. The Light of the universe. 
It didn’t seem large, nor did it seem small; it was dimension- 
less. Janster regarded it with wonder, reverence, awe. He 
worshipped it. It was God; it was master of the galaxies. It 
was the source of life and energy, the directing power, without 
which all things would crumble and die and grow cold. It 
was Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. Beautiful 
and omnipotent in its gentle brightness, it governed the cos- 
mos. It was eternal; it was eternity. 

But he was wrong. For at that moment, the galaxy crumbled 
and died and went cold. The stars collapsed. Life ceased to 
exist. 

And the Light flickered and went out. 

The galaxies hovered around their dead enemy, and won- 
dered. They remembered that he had once been their friend. 
Why had they killed him? What had been the quarrel? 

They had forgotten. 

They had enjoyed the struggle. It had been exhilarating, 
a crusade; the correct course to take. 

But now they were not sure. The dead galaxy was cold, 
dark and unresponsive. There had been something pitiful in 
the way his body had finally disintegrated into a gassy cloud 
of sub-atomic particles, and in his last despairing cry as he 
vainly tried to avert the relentless shaft of death. 

They regarded their dead companion with surprise; surprise 
that he was gone forever. They did not fully understand what 
had taken place. 

Death had come to the galaxies. 

THE END 
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Rocket Mail 


68 Dover Road, 
Glasgow, C.3. 

Dear Editor, 

Being a staunch fan of yours 
(so’s my wife) I looked forward 
to your new mag with enthusi- 
asm, expecting great things from 
you. But I feel now that I’ve 
been expecting too much, or 
have I? 

I bought the mag today, but 1 
thought I was being handed a 
comic book by mistake when I 
first saw it; that is until I looked 
at it properly and there, scream- 
ing at me, was your name plas- 
tered right across the front 
cover as if you didn’t want any- 
one to think it was someone 
else’s. Personally speaking, I 
think you could tone it down a 
bit. 

The size 1 think is rather 
large. 1 would have preferred 
pocket size but maybe I’m the 
only one. The inside illustra- 
tions are too large, taking up too 
much space. Some are good and 
some otherwise; in fact mostly 
otherwise, especially the one of 
“March of the Robots’’ which 
was a very good story. “Beyond 
Zero’’ was not up to the usual 
Statten standard (I’ll go back to 
“March of the Robots” and say 
it was first class), but I can’t 
expect too much of a good 
thing. “Pendulum of Power” 
was very good, very enjoyable 


reading — long may Armstrong 
wield his pen. Criticism being 
now finished I intend to make 
the mag a definite must. It defi- 
nitely has something firm as far 
as S.F. goes, and 1 hope it will 
be a great success! Your fea- . 
tures and Rocket Mail are what 
is needed to put the finishing 
touches. I’ll be looking for 
number 2 when the time comes 
round again. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Johnson. 

P.S. — Being a member of 
Operation Fantast Td like to 
thank you for printing a photo 
of Capt. Slater. I always won- 
dered what he was like, thank 
you! Mrs. Bob Johnson has 
been nagging for the past year 
for me to ask for a photo of 
Vargo Statten, her one and only 
(after me), so how about it, Ed? 
Could you print one in your 
mag and let us all see you? 

iVe are extremely glad to 
have your criticisms and arc 
sorry you found the name of 
“Vargo Statten” too much of an 
eyeful for the magazine. For 
this there were technical reasons 
of space. Your remarks re the 
complications of the cover will 
he carefully considered since 
other readers have voiced simi - . 
lar opinions. We shall also pon- 
der the matter of the inner illus- 
trations. Naturally, in the early 
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issues of a magazine, one can- 
not entirely judge what will 
please. Only future policy can 
mould everything partly to suit 
everybody. Possibly when space 
permits a photograph of the 
Editor may be printed. We hope 
you like this new size, which is 
a direct answer to yours and 
other criticisms. 

42 Silverwood Road, 
Kettering, 
Northants. 

Dear Editor, 

Very many thanks for the first 
issue of the “Vargo Statten S.F. 
Magazine.” 

Thank you for giving us a 
inag with covers that are covers, 
and thank you for devoting so 
much space to fan activities. 

Now for a humble moan. Do 
you think you could print the 
name of the mag in smaller and 
more distinct type? Also the 
cover illustrations are really 
good, so could we have the name 
of the artist, please? 

The first issue was generally 
a great success, and Tm sure that 
you will improve as time goes 
by. 

Wishing you every success in 
the future. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. COWEN. 

We hope that the current issue 
convinces you that we are trying 
very hard to offer the best in 
S.F. contents, at least within the 
limits to which we are appeal- 
ing. Let’s hear how you view 
this issue. 


161 Ellerman Avenue, 
Twickenham, 

Middx. 

Dear Editor, 

I have just finished reading 
my copy of the first edition of 
your magazine, and I must say 
I am very agreeably surprised 
at the high standard reached by 
the stories. But please, please 
do something about that cover! 

John D. Davies. 


In this issue your criticism of 
outward and internal artwork 
has been answered, and now we 
hope you will agree that this 
present issue represents a very 
real improvement. The March 
cover was a step towards the 
design you advocate, and we 
hope you find the current num- 
ber a still further improvement. 
Very many thanks for your in- 
terest and your encouragement. 


Rocket Mail 

The Editor is always 
pleased to hear from 
you, with either 
bouquets or bomb- 
shells. But in order 
to make a really out- 
standing feature of 
“Rocket Mail” do 
please keep your 
letters brief. 
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Science Fiction At Its 
— Best f 

By E. C. TUBE 

City Of No Return 

How the intrepid adventurers solved the incredible secret of the 
mysterious city makes an exciting and strangely haunting story. 2/- 

Hell Planet 

Here is a story of the future, of the planets and the men who will 
colonise them, of the way they will live and the problems they will 

face. 21 - 

The Stellar Legion 

A fast-moving tale of future time and future ambitions — a tale of 
the Stellar Legion versus the Federation Of Man, in a tense and 
terrifying battle. 21 - 


By VARGO STATTEN 

Wealth Of The Void 

Here is a tale of human longings, of greed overwhelming the finer 
sentiments, and behind it all the implacable edicts of space. 1/6 

A Time Appointed 

Thirty million miles out on her maiden voyage to Venus, the space 
liner encounters a mysterious voice speaking through the void. 1/6 


By VOLSTED GRIDBAN 

Frozen Limit 

Dr. Cranston is successful in discovering a deep-freeze system of 
suspended animation. But it was a discovery that came dangerously 
near to misfiring — and with disastrous results. 1/6 

I Came — I Saw — I Wondered 

In this book the author has reversed the tradition of so many S.F. 
novels, when he dives into some fantastic speculations as to what could 
happen when a visitor from another planet arrives. 1/6 

FROM ALL GOOD NEWSAGENTS 

SCION DISTRIBUTORS 
199, Borough High Street, London, E.C.l. 


Fanfare And Suchlike 


By “Inquisitor” 

“OO I went to this science-fiction club meeting,” wrote my 
^ correspondent, “and I must say that it was a refreshing 
experience to meet people who thought very much as I did, 
could discuss the stories that I’d read, and seemed more 
friendly than I would have expected on such short acquain- 
tance. But — the language ! ” 

I blinked at this. Had my correspondent spilt someone’s 
beer — or orangeade — or spoken harshly of a favourite 
author? 

“One of the first persons who spoke to me said ‘Ah, a 
neofan ! I’m faned of the clubzine; we’ve a dupered irregular 
pub. Last ish was an annish with egoboo from proeds and 
some two-colour illos . . . here, take one and let me know 
if you want to sub. later. You’ll find news of B.R.E.s and 
other prozine reviews, and Big Pond Fund news . . . 

“‘Big Pond Fund?’ I remarked dully. I hadn’t under- 
stood much of what he’d said already, but it seemed absurd 
that three common English words, however placed together, 
should be incomprehensible. 

“The other chap, a cheerful, friendly fellow, looked sur- 
prised. ‘Big Pond Fund,’ he repeated. ‘You know, big- 
ponding an Anglofan to the next Worldcon Stateside!’ 

“I considered this with care. ‘Stateside’ was American 
slang for being on that side of the Atlantic — I’m a regular 
film-goer and can talk American with ease — but I was sure 
that I’d never come across the rest before. However, I didn’t 
want to appear too ungrateful for all this information, so I 
nodded intelligently and he waved a small sheaf of paper at 
me. It was printed in purple. 

“ ‘Here’s a fringe-fan ’zine,’ said my new friend cheerfully. 
‘Hektoed, and apart from the B.E.M. on the cover, quite 
s and c . . . .’ 

“I was just beginning to wonder if there might be some- 
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thing wrong with my hearing but at that point someone drew 
him into an interesting sounding but unintelligible argument 
concerning something called ‘7th Fandom’, and I spent most 
of the rest of the evening discussing science-fiction, potato- 
growing, high-frequency amplifiers and 17th century play- 
wrights. I found it all very interesting and am going again 
next week, but — until I get to know the language, is there any 
sort of phrase-book of Science Fiction I can use?” 

* * * 

Personally, I thought that this was a little too complicated 
to be true; all the terms used are in that peculiar verbal short- 
hand used by fans in conversation and correspondence, but 
not quite to that extent! Like all other hobbies and trades, 
science fiction has a language of its own, consisting mostly 
of “portmanteau words”, or, as Humpty Dumpty defined them 
in that classic fantasy, Alice Through the Looking Glass, 
“two meanings packed up into one word”. 

Rendered into fairly plain English, our bewildered friend 
was greeted with : “Ah, a new fan ! I’m a fan editor of the 
club magazine: we’ve a duplicated and irregularly-appearing 
publication. Last issue was an anniversary issue (a once-a- 
year extra large issue), with messages praising us (boosting 
the ego) from professional editors, with two-colour illustra- 
tions .... 

“You’ll find news of British Reprint Editions of American 
magazines and other professional magazine reviews, and 
news of a scheme to send a British fan across the Atlantic to 
the next World Convention in the States”. These World 
Conventions are held in a different American city every year, 
and are hugh affairs, lasting three days and nights and attract- 
ing nearly a thousand guests! Details of this scheme and 
news of U.S. fan affairs can usually be found in the Irish- 
Britlsh American Hyphen (address below). 

The new fan is then offered another fan magazine, this one 
published by someone on the fringe of normal fan activities. 
It’s a hektographed magazine, and apart from the Bug-Eyed 
Monster on the cover treats s.f. in a serious and constructive 
(s. and c.) manner; that is as a special branch of literature 
entitled to serious consideration. 
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I won’t go into details of 7th Fandom here, as the editor 
would probably be annoyed if he found Fanfare had spread 
like an awful blight from another world from page 1 to 
page 128, but if you’re curious you’ll be able to find out 
from the forthcoming encyclopaedia of fandom. This latter 
is being sponsored by that sterling organisation Operation 
Fantast, and is designed to include contractions, expansions, 
abbreviations, portmanteaux, plain and fancy slang, and 
various incidents which have found their way into the 
mysterious world of fandom. Details of this Fancyclopaedia 
will be given here when it is ready. 



Ground-to-Air Guided Missile, similar to the "Nike", 
capable of destroying aircraft regardless of pilot’s efforts 
to avoid it. 
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Operation Fantast is also collecting details of all fan clubs 
and organisations connected with fan interests, which will 
all be gathered together and issued as a Handbook. Gather- 
ing the material is Dennis Cowen, of 42 Silverwood Road, 
Kettering, Northants, England, who will be very glad to hear 
from those interested as soon as possible. Details concern- 
ing the O.F. organisation itself can be obtained through that 
most active of British fans. Captain K. F. Slater, at one of the 
fan world’s best known addresses: 13 Group, R.P.C., 
B.A.O.R., 42. 

It seems that every time I write a fan magazine review I 
see a copy of Hyphen (two issues Is. 6d., from W. A. Willis, 
170 Upper Newtownards Road, Belfast, N. Ireland), in the 
“to be reviewed” pile. This is the most regular “irregular” 
fanzine I’ve ever seen, and I love it down to the last wisecrack 
on the back cover. This is the “New Yorker” of the fan 
world, and the latest at the time of writing is No. 7 (March). 
* * * 

A newcomer to the pile is Haemogoblin (single copies Is., 
four for 3s. 6d., from F. L. Smith, 613 Great Western Road, 
Glasgow, W.2), which is as far as I know the first Scottish 
fanzine. Hand printed, 30 pages, its avowed intention is to 
cater for the “serious-minded aficianados”, but fan humour 
will keep creeping in. This issue presents a mixed bag of 
stories, articles, reviews and news, plus some illustrations — 
linocuts — so deeply black that they almost show on both sides 
of the paper. We’ll watch Haemogoblin’s progress with 
interest, tempered with awe at the temerity of fans attempting 
to hand-set and print an entire magazine. Scottish readers 
should note that the magazine is the official organ of the 
Newlands S.F. Club of Glasgow, the only Scottish club. 

Alpha, Belgium’s — possibly Continental Europe’s — only 
fanzine, organ of the Antwerp S.F. Club, makes its third bi- 
monthly appearance with the April issue of 20 pages. Not 
noticeably different from similar British publications, except 
perhaps that it is better duplicated, it is well worth your 
support. One year’s subscription is 4s., from Jan Jansen, 
229 Berchemlei, Borgerhout, Antwerp. 

We’ve been asked to state that Eric Bentcliffe, of the 
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North-east S.F. Club, has resigned editorship of the official 
organ Space Times, and will be issuing his own private 
magazine. Meanwhile, the o.o. will continue to be pub- 
lished by Constance Mackenzie, at the Space Times Press, 
5 Hans Place, London S.W.l. The last issue of Space Times 
to hand (February) contains a really funny satire on the U.S. 
thriller writer, Mickey Spillane, in which a hard-boiled detec- 
tive becomes involved in a fan convention, Walter A. Willis 
being the perpetrator, accounts of the last “Worldcon”, and 
all the usual features. Single copies Is., or 6s. for a full year. 

♦ ♦ * 

We too are interested in your fan clubs as well as Opera- 
tion Fantast. Send in details for a mention in Fanfare. 
This month we spotlight the Midlands with details of the 
Birmingham Science Fiction Circle, given by Chairman 
Dennis Egan. This club is two years old and meets regu- 
larly each Friday evening from 7.30 p.m. onwards at the 
Board Vaults, Worcester Street, Birmingham, and they’ll 
be very happy to welcome visitors from other areas as well as 
new members in the city . . . here’s hoping that they have 
many of them .... 

^ Ai * 

The range of fantasy . . . Roland La Starza, American 
professional boxer who met England’s Don Cockell here in 
March, stated in interviews that he was an ardent reader of 
science fiction ... The Kraken Wakes, John Wyndham’s 
s.f. book concerning underwater alien life (Michael Joseph, 
9s. 6d.), adapted for B.B.C. broadcast . . . The Boys’ Own 
Paper, celebrating its 75th birthday in March, had cover 
showing a space station, an s.f. story by author Bill Temple, 
article on life in 2000 A.D. . . . and an extract from an old 
Jules Verne serial, Clipper of the Clouds .... 


PASSING THOUGHT 

A jet aircraft broke the sound barrier across the Hampshire 
skies, and two little piglets dropped dead. And that was only 
a supersonic bang! When they start this moon voyaging, what 
is going to happen to our favourite breakfast of bacon and eggs? 
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REVERSE ACTION — Continued from Page 15 

finally came into the control room again. Bob Anderson's 
brown, scarred face was serious. 

“You can call that an accident if you like. Grant, but 

Well, a ship as good as this one, checked to the last detail, 
shouldn't develop an electrical fault like that ! Maybe some- 
body fixed it so Dawson would get killed?” 

“Could be. The vessel was open on the spacegrounds 
during the night for anybody to enter. Normally the space- 
port guards would stop anything like that, but somebody 
intent on villainy might get by.” Grant gave a sigh. “I knew 
I'd signed up a bunch of cut-throats and now I'm convinced 
of it. It's a true saying that there’s many a grudge settled 
in the rockethold.” 

He returned to the desk, made out a report on the mishap, 
and then pushed it on one side. 

“Any one of those men might have had a reason for want- 
ing to kill Dawson,” he mused. “So one of them fixed it — 
legitimately. Dawson’s record showed him to be as big a 
crook as any of them, but he was a damned rocketman, just 
the same ” 

He turned and looked at the hairline bisecting the stars. 
“We lost two degrees on that misfire. Check back on the 
angle of ascent.” 

“Okay.” 

“Charge to eight atmospheres.” 

“Eight atmospheres it is.” 

Again the pressure of mounting speed made itself felt. 
'Phere was a slight but noticeable increase in the movement 
of the Moon as the ever speeding vessel neared its field. Out 
ahead of the sky was a powdered endlessness of stars, 
nebulae, and far-flung galaxies. 

“Needle in a haystack was right,*’ Grant mused aloud, 
presently. 

“Huh?” 

“Nothing. Just thinking of Slade Jackson. I always do 
when I survey the infinity of space. He could have taken a 
spaceship and gone anywhere way out there— to the asteroid 
mines, the nearer worlds, the further worlds — anywhere!” 
Grant pulled from his jacket pocket the photograph the police 
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had given him, studied it long and earnestly, then put it back 
in his pocket. 

“I’ll find him yet. Bob Twelve atmospheres!” 

“Twelve atmospheres it is.” Anderson relayed the order 
and then looked questioning. “Twelve atmospheres so soon? 
You’re building up pressure in those tubes at the devil of a 
rate ” 

“I know it, but we’ve leeway to make up. We lost a frac- 
tion of speed in that short circuit and in the aggregate it 
tots up. Better to have time in hand. Give the ship a 
chance.” 

Bob shrugged and looked at the velocity-needle as it began 
to creep along its graded scale. Gradually the machine 
attained the 1,500 miles per sec. mark .... And still the 
velocity increased. 

"C^OR six hours Grant built up the speed of the machine 
steadily and began to draw away from the recognised 
space-lanes for the inner planets towards the vast open spaces 
existing between the orbits of little Mars and mighty Jupiter. 

Satisfied with his final check up he joined Bob in a meal 
and then retired to take the first spelt of rest. He had no 
idea how long he had slumbered before he was awakened 
by a violent shaking. Bob’s scarred, anxious face was bend- 
ing over him. 

“Wake up. Grant ! More trouble below. Mutiny or some- 
thing! Brogan’s been killed!” 

“What!” 

“You’d better come. It’s more than I can handle.” 

Grant floundered out of his bunk, dressed hastily, then 
fled down the narrow corridor, buttoning his jacket as he 
went. Once he reached the rockethold behind Bob Anderson 
he found a state of sullen passivity reigning. Though three 
of the men should have been in their hammocks off duty 
they were standing with the remaining one looking down at 
the floor. 

There lay Brogan, face up, a ghastly jagged wound across 
his forehead. Grant’s eyes darted to the switchboard. Part 
of it lay smashed from sledgehammer blows. 

“What this time?” Grant’s voice was cold with fury. 

“Brogan went mad, skip.” 
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“That’s right! Baxter had to sock him with a wrench 
before he went for us. He’s one damned powerful man 
and ’’ 

“One at a time!” Grant interrupted; then, “You, Baxter 
— you hit him with a wrench?” 

Baxter nodded sullenly and indicated the weapon on the 
floor. 

“I had to ! ” he burst out defensively. “The boys here will 
tell you! Brogan had got into his hammock, then after a 
while he jumped out of it and went berserk. Started smash- 
ing the switchboard with a stoke-iron — and then he went for 
us. I had to poleaxe him to save the rest of us.” 

The other men nodded grimly as Grant looked at them. 
Then Baxter added : “If you ask me, skip, this blasted ship’s 
haunted. First Dawson, now Brogan There’s a jinx!” 

“Stop drooling!” Grant ordered. “It’s more than likely 
that one of you men had reasons for wanting both Dawson 
and Brogan out of the way.” He turned and surveyed each 
man steadily. “I’m wise to your criminal records, remember. 
The only ghosts aboard this vessel are the ones your guilty 
souls think up! Get this, the rest of you: if there’s any 
more trouble down here I’ll have what’s left of you brought 
before the Enquiry Board on a charge of suspected murder 
the moment we reach Pluto. Understand?” 

The four nodded slowly, glancing bitterly at each other. 

“All right then : now get back to work. Put Brogan’s body 
with Dawson’s and carry on.” 

Grant turned to the damaged switchboard and studied it. 

“I think I can fix this myself. Bob, get back to the control 
room and stay on duty.” 

Bob Anderson went rapidly up the ladder whilst Grant 
pulled off his jacket and shirt. Then hauling across the repair 
kit, he set himself to work. The men watched him in between 
moments of routine activity. The damage Brogan had done 
looked far worse than it really was. In twenty minutes Grant 
was finished with the repairs and turned to the men again. 

“If you get precious little rest from now on it’s your own 
fault,” he said curtly. “You say Brogan went mad. I say 
it was more likely a fight. Anyhow, you are two men short 
and the deficiency has got to be made up by the rest of you. 
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You take over the switchboard, Baxter. If you get in a jam 
call me in the control room.” 

Grant mopped his saturated body and then returned to the 
control room. Bob Anderson was poring over the instru- 
ments. 

“Fix it?” he questioned, looking up. 

“Yes; for the time being. I was ” Grant stopped in 

the act of buttoning his shirt to stare thfough the port. “What 
the hell’s wrong here?” he demanded. “We’ve lost heaven 
knows how much speed ! We’re not even through the asteroid 
belt yet ! ” 

“I know,” Bob Anderson admitted quietly. “We must 
have lost it whilst that rumpus was going on down below.” 

“But even then . . . .” Grant studied the instruments, 
“Even then,” he continued, “there seems to be no increase in 
speed for the time in which I slept ! Six hours short ! Why 
the hell didn’t you keep up the speed I ordered?” 

“Because I was afraid to.” Bob Anderson’s voice was 
concerned. “I think we’ve taken on too much. Grant, and 
it’s high time you realised it! You’ve seen how those men 
down there are behaving. If we keep on increasing and in- 
creasing they’ll finally mutiny in real earnest. Then 
we’ll ” 

Grant swung to the intercom, and switched it on. 

“Hey, Baxter. We’re nearly six hours behind schedule. 
Build up to twenty-seven atmospheres as fast as you can! 
The limit \ Our lives depend on it.” 

He stood waiting for a moment with a set face, then nodded 
as there came a sudden surge of acceleration. 

“Okay, if you can keep ’em at it,” Bob said grimly. “If 
you ask me, I think they’re out to deliberately sabotage your 
efforts to reach Pluto.” 

“They’ll seal their own dooms as well as ours if they do 
that. We reach Pluto or get blown to Kingdom Come . . . .” 
Grant gave a frown. “What would be their object in trying 
to sabotage things, anyway?” 

“I don’t know, unless it is in the interests of one of them 
to be sure that canthite never gets to Pluto. Those who 
started the revolt at the Plutonian outpost doubtless have 
agents scattered everywhere throughout the System. One of 
them might be at work.” 
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“Fantastic ! ” 

“Perhaps. But you can’t deny that those two deaths were 
more than peculiar.” 

Grant turned away to the port, stood for a long while 
looking out. Space, black beyond imagination, crowded in 
from every vantage — space which was drenched in the implac- 
able, frozen glitter of stars and suns. And, far away in the 
backdrop, green Neptune. Pluto was not even in sight yet. 

Grant turned suddenly and looked at the velocimeter. It 
registered 80,000 miles per sec. . . . The pressure of speed 
began to increase even more. Despite every device for 
counteracting acceleration there was a labouring drag making 
itself felt in the hearts of both men, a straining at the lungs. 

The control room door opened suddenly and Baxter came 
in, nervously fingering the sweat-rag about his throat. 

“What do you want here?” Grant snapped, eyeing him. 

“Fm acting as spokesman for the boys, skip. You sort 
of seem to be forgettin’ that your orders involve suffering 
for us down there. The faster we go the higher the heat rises 
and it’s gettin’ more than flesh and blood can stand. What 
are you trying to do?” Baxter demanded angrily. “Kill us?” 

“Any more of that, Baxter, and I’ll clap you in irons!” 

Baxter gave a crooked smile. “You won’t do that, skip. 
You need all of us working. But we’re men, same as you 
and Mr. Anderson ’ere. We’re entitled to know what this 
is all about. Have you reckoned that twenty-seven atmos- 
pheres is going to bring us close to the speed of light? Nothing 
human can stand that ! ” 

“By what right do you dare question my orders?” Grant 
demanded in fury. “You’ll stand the speed the same as 1 
will. The same as Mr. Anderson will. Spaceships have 
flown near the dead-line speed before now, and their crews 
have survived! So shall we! Either we reach the ultimate 
of speed, or die,” Grant added, quietening. “We’re carry- 
ing cantiute, Baxter, and if we don’t get it to Pluto within 
scheduled time it’s going to explode. Tell that to your 
mutinous friends below!” 

Baxter’s expression changed. “Canthite\ My God, none 

of us knew about that That’s different, skip.” He drew 

himself up and saluted suddenly. “No disrespect intended, 
sir. Twenty-seven atmospheres it is.” 
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He went out hurriedly and Grant gave Bob Anderson a 
significant glance. 

“So much for your theory of sabotage. Bob. They didn’t 
even know we have canthite aboard. Now they do know 
they’ll give the ship all she’s got.” 

“Brogan or Dawson might have known there was canthite 
aboard,” Bob mused. “And I still think there’s a sabotaging 
effort somewhere.” He shrugged, dismissing the matter. 
“One hundred thousand miles per sec.,” he announced. 

“Right! Prepare for ” Grant started speaking then 

suddenly staggered as a violent explosion rocked the ship 
from end to end. Bob sprang to his feet in alarm, looking 
grimly about him — then together he and Grant raced down 
to the rockethold to find acrid volumes of smoke belching 
upwards. 

Coughing and spluttering. Grant stumbled through the 
smoke wreaths. Baxter and Blake were on their knees, trying 
to help up the fallen figures of their- two remaining colleagues. 
Flame and choking exhaust were belching from a broken 
section of rocket exhaust chamber. Grant swung round and 
slammed on the safety valve, putting that particular tube out 
of commission. 

“Baxter!” He dragged the man to his feet. “Baxter, 
what this time?” 

“Dunno. A blow-out, I think. Escape feed choked, per- 
haps. These two boys got the full blast and the concussion 
killed them.” Baxter’s eyes were frightened. “Skip, T still 
think there’s a jinx ! ” 

“Jinx be damned!” Grant looked at the fallen men. Hfe 
felt a little sickened by the sight of the ghastly injuries they 
had sustained. He motioned for them to be moved into a 
corner .... The smoke began to thin somewhat. 

“There are four of us left in this ship,” he said deliberately. 
“And we still have to get to Pluto on time. We can’t throw 
canthite overboard because it would follow in the wake of 
our gravity and blow up just the same. It means we’ve all 
got to work like demons. You two keep control over the 
electrical equipment. You, Bob, give me a hand to patch up 
this tube: it can be done in about an hour. So far we 
have lost no speed since we’re travelling at a constant velocity 
—but we are not increasing it as we’d planned. And we 
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must — we must\ Use all your available emergency tubes 

whilst I fix this one.” 

“Right, skip!” Baxter responded, and bundled Bates to 
his post. 

Grant went to work immediately on the tube. Bob handing 
him the tools he needed. The further Grant proceeded with 
the repair the more puzzled he became by certain peculiarities 
concerning it. Once he pulled out a piece of broken coiled 
spring and part of a mechanism. 

“That never got inside this tube by accident,” he muttered, 
his eyes narrowed. “This was not a natural blow-out ” 

“It looks to me like part of a time-bomb,” Bob said, study- 
ing the “souvenir”. Then his scarred face became grim. “I 
tell you. Grant, this thing is deliberate! Either the person 
who tried to fix this trip is dead, else he is back on Earth — 
or else it’s one of those two men,” he murmured, glancing 
towards them. 

“Plenty of alternatives, anyway,” Grant growled. “Hand 
me that welder.” 

He began to work with desperate speed, and at the end 
of two hours he was able to relax. The tube was patched up, 
and it held as firing resumed in the ignition chamber. Grant 
nodded in satisfaction and turned to look at the gauges over 
the pressure controls. 

“Twenty-seven atmospheres exactly,” Baxter said, mop- 
ping his face. 

Grant studied the subsidiary velocimeter. “Even at this 
pressure we shan’t move fast enough to make up our leeway. 
Make it thirty. We’ve got to risk it.” 

“Dammit, man, that’s asking for it ! ” Bob cried, clutching 
Grant’s arm. “Thirty is the limit of pressure. You’ll blow 
every tube to bits if ” 

“Thirty ! ” Grant commanded inexorably. “Get on with it, 
Baxter.” 

Baxter was grim faced and obviously doubtful, but he 
obeyed. Grant wheeled, motioned Bob, and they returned 
to the control room. 

Through the port the hosts of heaven were apparently un- 
changed, so vast was their distance. Beyond that sense of 
inner pressure and constriction in the skull there was nothing 
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(<i niK.f-'.csl lliat Ihc machine was travelling now at 130,000 
mili-N |KT sec. and the speed still increasing. 

"Kci'p lliis up and we'll just make it,” Grant muttered, 
((cMing into his shirt again. 

“Yes and if we overshoot we’re sunk!” Bob Anderson 
gave a meaning look. “It’s as easy as anything can be to 
overshoot tlie deadline when you’re near the speed of light, 
(iod knows what would happen then!” 

(irant did not appear to be listening. “If only I knew who 
planted that bomb ....”' 

He shrugged and turned his attention to Pluto, now visible 
in the distant void; then he moved his gaze to the velocimeter 
needle. By imperceptible degrees it had crept up to the 

145.000 mark, and was still advancing. 

“Without mishaps we’ll just make it,” he said, regarding 
the chronometer; then he staggered a little at the appalling 
load on his body. Bob Anderson, too, could hardly move 
in his chair. 

150,000 .... Eternity seemed to weigh between. 

170.000 .... 

Grant sat down suddenly, all the counteractive mechanisms 
failing to maintain a decisive balance against the excessive 
rate of progress. Bob gave a heavy-jawed smile and .eased 
himself in his spring seat. Then his eyes began to shade with 
alarm as he watched the speed needle. 

180,000! Pluto was visibly nearer. 

“Grant!” Bob Anderson’s voice was more of a gasp. 
“Grant, we’ve got to ease up ! Six miles a second faster than 
this and we’ve reached the limit — — ! ” 

“Mebbe you’re right.” Grant crawled out of his seat and 
switched on the intercom. “Cut all rearward tubes to zero 
and use counteractive blast . . . .” 

Grant dropped the ’phone from his leaden hand and stared 
through the port. A frown gathered on his forehead as the 
rearward rockets still flared and no counteractive blast came 
into being. It was utterly contrary to orders 

“Grant!” Bob Anderson shouted suddenly, alarm drag- 
ging him to his feet. “Your orders aren’t being obeyed! 
Look at the velocimeter ! ” 

Grant gazed at it in fascination — 184,000 miles per sec. 

“Man alive, get moving!” Bob shouted, dragging him to 
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his feet. “We’re going to overshoot the deadline! We’ve 
got to use the counterblast or we’ll ” 

He floundered to the control room door and Grant followed 
him like a man intoxicated. Confused and dizzy, they blun- 
dered down the ladder and into the rockethold. Heat like an 
inferno clamped about them. Baxter and Bates lay sprawled 
helplessly on the metal floor, their eyes staring fixedly above. 

“Again?” Bob Anderson whispered. 

“Dead all right, from natural causes,” Grant replied. “Heat 

and the terrific acceleration. Too much for their hearts 

Cut out those switches ! ” 

Bob swung to obey. Grant watched the slave-gauge, then 
he gave a startled cry. The needle was pressed right on the 
deadline maximum -186,000 miles per sec. 

“We’re going to overshoot !” he started to cry; then 

it seemed as though something struck him on the head with 
stunning violence. He went crashing down into abysmal 
nothing. 

OTHING seemed different to Grant when he staggered to 
his feet again. He helped up the fallen Bob and revived 
him quickly. Together they floundered up the ladder and 
back into the control room. 

“What happened?” Bob asked weakly; then he stared with 
dazed eyes through the rear port. “My God — took!” 

Grant swung round, adjusting his mind to the incredible. 

Always in space there is an eternal surrounding back- 
drop of stars and galaxies— but to rearward of the ship there 
was now nothing but dark. A darkness inconceivable, in- 
capable of description. The total absence of all light. Blinder 
than the blind. It appeared to encompass the entire uni- 
verse to the rearward of the vessel. 

Grant stumbled to the front port and met the same scene 
again. Dark! Incredible, absolute dark .... He met 
Bob’s wondering eyes. 

“We’re — lost.” Grant sank down stupidly in his seat. “We 
did the very thing which you feared — exceeded the speed of 
light, the binding factor of the Universe. At the last moment 
we cut out the rearward tubes and thus achieved a constant 
acceleration, which apparently we still have ” 

“But the stars!” Bob cried. “Where are they?” 
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“Gone — perhaps forever as far as we are concerned.” 
Grant’s voice was sombre. “Don’t you understand, man! 
Those stars behind us give no light because we must be 
moving faster than the light they send forth. Those that are 
in front send forth their light towards us, but faster than 
we can absorb it. There is therefore an invisible collision 
of light waves going on constantly in front of us, a warping 
of space itself, making is impossible for us to see anything.” 

There was silence for a moment. The solitary spotlight 
still shone. 

“I don’t get it,” Bob muttered finally. “According to the 
Fitzgerald Contraction a moving body at the speed of light 
becomes negative, a minus quantity. How is it we’re still 
travelling?” 

“Travelling, yes — but to where?” Grant looked outside 
again. “We’re in no part of the Universe which we can 
understand — — ” He got up and beat his fist vexedly against 
the port frame. “The Fitzgerald Contraction makes it that 
our ship, ourselves, everything, had to become minus-zero. 
Yet we still move — or at least we assume we are doing. 
With nothing relative outside by which to judge it’s hard to 
be certain of anything.” 

He looked at the velocimeter. It was not at the end of the 
scale but at the beginning. In fact it was even below the 
beginning — two degrees under zero. 

“Two thousand a second under zero,” Grant muttered. 
“If we were to read that in the normal forward way it would 
indicate 188,000 miles a second, two thousand faster than 
light — Bob!” He swung round to him. “We’re goinq back- 
wards V’ 

“What!” 

“Look at that meter if you want proof ! Fitzgerald’s Con- 
traction is the ultimate of speed,” Grant went on tensely. 
“The faster one goes over that ultimate point the greater 
becomes the negative extension. Therefore it means, if one 
can grasp the paradox for a moment, a backward progress 
dating from the precise instant when the velocity of light was 
achieved. We can’t go forward any longer because we’ve 
crossed the deadline.” 

Bob Anderson stared out on to the total void, wrestling 
with the problem. 
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“Yes, I begin to see,” he said slowly. Then he looked up. 
“Then how do we begin to get back?” 

“We don’t,” Grant answered deliberately. “We can ncvtr 
get back! If everything inside this ship is retrogressing in- 
stead of progressing it means that the tubes would liavc to 
give out exhaust before they could start to fire! It means 
that to start them up we would have to stop them first from 
a point when they are in action, not dead still as they arc now. 
The negative action of starting them up by first stopping them 
is impossible to conceive. Like trying to imagine a candle 
being lighted when it is dead out!” 

“Like — like a movie film running backwards?” 

“Like that, yes.” 

“Then look. Grant, we must be getting younger!” 

“We are.” Grant’s jaw tightened. “With every second we 
are flying further into this negative universe, undoing the 
work of the progress which ends at the deadline of light- 
velocity — and that reminds me! The canthite\ I was trying 
to figure out why it had not exploded ere this. Obviously 
it cannot explode now. It is devolving, not evolving. 

He sank down in his seat again, brooding. Already he 
could feel queer mental changes, and with them strange 
physical alterations. Presently he looked at the switchboard. 
It was becoming something no longer understandable .... 
Memory was slipping into the gulf. 

“We’re breathing in carbon dioxide and breathing out 
oxygen,” Bob Anderson proclaimed at length, moving from 
the testing bench. 

“We must be,” Grant acknowledged. He got up again and 
went restlessly to the port. Still the maddening, endless dark- 
ness met his eyes. With every second memories were slipping 
from his mind : there was a slow but definite return of supple- 
ness to his limbs as years fled incomprehensibly. 

Suddenly he turned, a remark dying on his lips. Bob 
Anderson was seated in his control chair, gripping its arms 
and staring into space. The years were also stripping from 
him, even as his — and Grant’s — uniform was becoming 
newer. Grant stood watching, stunned by the marvel, as 
implacable law slowly straightened out the scars of injury 
from Bob Anderson’s face and gave it the contours of a 
young man. Gradually his hair became blond. 
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One year — two years — three years . . . younger. 

Grant passed a hand quickly over his eyes and looked 
again. The identity of Bob Anderson had slipped away and 
left 

“Slade Jackson!” Grant shouted suddenly. “You are 
Slade Jackson 1 ” 

He lunged forward suddenly, but with an adroit twist of 
youth. Bob Anderson twisted out of his seat and stood defen- 
sively by the wall. 

“Wait a minute. Grant! Take it easy!” The voice, too, 
was quite different from that of Bob Anderson. 

“Take it easy!” Grant shouted. “Tve looked for you 
everywhere — always hoping and waiting! And we had to 
be flying beyond the deadline to get the truth!” 

Almost without thinking he whipped his safety-knife from 
his belt and drove it straight for Anderson’s — Jackson’s — 
heart. Jackson only staggered a little, then he straightened. 
Grant withdrew the knife and looked stupidly at the spotless 
blade. 

“No use. Grant,” Slade Jackson said calmly. “You can’t 
kill me. Life is going backwards — not forwards. You can’t 
avenge because the Fitzgerald Contraction won’t let you.” 

“You dirty swine!” Grant leapt forward and seized Jack- 
son savagely by the throat, forcing him back into the control 
seat. “You killed my wife, stole all my technical informa- 
tion— rfWrt’/ you? Answer meV' 

“Yes, I did,” Jackson retorted, dragging himself free of the 
grip. “I didn’t mean to murder, though. It was an accident. 
The information I stole enabled me to become a first mate 
aboard a spaceship. I was down and out. Grant: I had to 
steal the answers to technical questions in order to pass the 
examination and get a job quickly. Then I met with an 
accident. It ruined my face and crushed my chest. But it 
was also a golden opportunity. I realised when the surgeons 
had finished with me that my voice was different due to what 
they’d done inside my chest, and my face too was entirely 
altered by plastic surgery, leaving also a deep scar down one 
cheek. I had only to dye my hair to become a different 
person entirely. For all the law knew Slade Jackson had 
died somewhere in space. I became Bob Anderson, first 
mate. And at last I was assigned to work beside you.” 
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“You, a murderer, worked beside me! Why?” Grant 
demanded. “Since you killed my wife you could just as easily 
have killed me — many a time! Why didn’t you?” 

“I keep on telling you, I didn't murder deliberately! I 
worked beside you for one purpose only. I was waiting for 
the day when those various scientific inventions of yours 
would see fruit. I planned to steal them when that happened. 
Since we're in a spot right now I’ve no need to hold any- 
thing back .... Yes, I intended to steal them. I believed, 
and rightly I think, that I could one day become scientific 
master of the System — at your expense. That was why I 
stayed beside you.” 

Grant waited, his face drawn and hard. 

“When 1 knew we were going to make for Pluto at a speed 
nearly equal to that of light I became worried,” Jackson 
continued. “I knew it vyas quite possible that the speed of 
light might be exceeded, mainly because the hairline is so 
slight. If that happened, I decided, events exactly similar 
to those which have come about would happen. Devolution 
instead of evolution. I’m not entirely a mug in scientific 
matters. Grant. 

“I knew it was just possible that the years might fade from 
me like mist. That I had to prevent at all costs. I could 
not cry off from the trip because that would have stamped 
me as a quitter and I’d have lost my job — and you. The 
only course, it seemed, was to sabotage things so that you 
could never reach the speed of light. I did not want to cripple 
all means of power, mark you: that would have spelled 
disaster since, without power, we’d have gone on hurtling 
through space at a fixed velocity until some powerful gravity 
field caught us and drew us to destruction. No; I had to 
partly cripple things . . . .” 

Jackson paused and reflected, a cynical smile on his ever- 
younger face. 

“I fixed the electric switch so that Dawson got killed. On 
Brogan’s hammock I smeared insite poison. As you know it 
brings first madness and then death. I knew that he would 
be sweating heavily from working in the rockethold and that 
the poison would be absorbed through his open pores. I also 
put the time-bomb in the rocket-tube. I believed these things 
would produce a mutiny. It nearly worked, only Baxter 
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proved more level-headed than the rest and kept order. In 
spite of all my efforts the speed of light was exceeded .... 

I believed, too, that if the speed of light were exceeded there 
would still be a way back to our own Universe, and that that 
way would take me back as a branded criminal. Now I 
know — there’s no way back.” 

Grant said slowly : “And you planned all this, knowing 
there was canthite aboard? If our speed had slowed up as 
you intended the stuff would have exploded.” 

“There is no canthite aboard,” Jackson answered dryly. 
“1 took it away the night before departure and substituted 
an identical parcel. It was that parcel which you saw on the 
morning of departure.” 

Grant sat down slowly. Before his sombre gaze Jackson 
was sweeping backwards down the scale of time. Grant too 
realised how far he himself had gone. 

AT length Jackson spoke. “Somehow, it’s funny! You 
and me in an alien universe — bitter enemies — and 
neither of us can do a thing about it! You and me alone, 
with only the spirits of those who have died. Something else 
too. Grant. This ship is comparatively new. When it has 
retrogressed a certain distance it will fall in pieces — long 
before we have gone back to the moment of our births. Even 
if there is a way back we shan’t have the time to discover 
it. We couldn’t, either, because our minds are losing chunks 
of knowledge all the time. Knowledge accumulated through 
the years is just vanishing . . . .” 

Grant gazed with steady, accusing eyes. 

“1 murdered by accident in the first place,” Jackson went 
on, “but later it was by design. The men below, I mean. 
I'hey were just criminal scum, the whole damned bunch of 
’em. I had no qualms about blotting them out .... You’re 
not much better than I am. Grant. When you found out you 
tried to kill me.” 

“And was prevented,” Grant said quietly, “for which I 

tliank heaven ” He looked up quickly as there was a 

curious sound from the direction of the rocketholds. 

“The ship’s beginning to break up!” Jackson whispered, 
moistening his lips. Suddenly he got to his feet and went to 
tiic airlock. “Do I open it and get it over with?” 
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Grant shook his head slowly. “Give it a moment or two 
longer. Too much to face all at once.” 

He turned and looked pensively at the instruments, then 
that odd sound came again from the rockethold. The vessel 
lurched violently, seemed to spin in a dizzy half-circle to the 
sudden blast of rocket tubes. 

Jackson wheeled, dumbfounded, staring through the port 
on to a sky which had abruptly become powered with stars 
once more! 

“Grant, we’re free!” he shouted hoarsely. “Look, man! 
The stars are back ! ” 

He stopped dead. Grant, his face merciless, was holding 
a flame pistol steadily in his hand. For several moments he 
stood motionless, as also did Jackson. Both of them needed 
the respite to catch up on the adjustment to normal time and 
space dimensions again .... At last they had caught up 
on the years. Jackson’s face was again scarred; his voice had 
changed back; his hair was dark once more. 

“Grant, what’s happened?” he whispered. He looked 
again through the port, to behold Pluto dead ahead. 

A T last Grant spoke. “For your information, Jackson, I 
have played tag with a cosmic law to expose a murderer ! 
You thought the police believed you dead — but they didn’t. 
They worked it out that Robert Anderson could be Slade 
Jackson, but they could not prove it. What was required was 
cast-iron evidence in sound and vision. That has now been 
obtained. During the time we were beyond the deadline you 
broke down and told everything because Time itself had 
stripped you bare. In this control room, hidden from you, 
are cameras and recorders. Everything was taken down ! ” 

“No use at all!” Jackson shouted. “They were photo- 
graphing and recording in a negative Time ” 

“Which compensator instruments back on Earth will 
straighten out! Just as a chemical brings an otherwise in- 
visible image into view on a photographic plate.” Then 
Grant continued calmly : “The moment you came under sus- 
picion I ceased to refer to my progress with scientific inven- 
tions, so you could not learn anything. From then on I was 
determined to nail you. It may surprise you to -know that 
I have exceeded the speed of light before now. I did it once 
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with an old and very expert scientist who worked out the 
mathematics to get back to normal. After that — not possess- 
ing one tenth of his mathematical ability — I devised mechani- 
cal instruments to. do it for me, on the lines of an electronic 
brain. These instruments were embodied in this ship. They 
accomplished automatically what a retrogressed brain could 
not even grapple with. They re-fired the rockets and cata- 
pulted us back into normal space-time. That was the noise 
we heard. It wasn’t a crack-up.” 

“Then — then every bit of this was planned?” Jackson 
demanded. 

“Every bit of it, yes, with the connivance of the Command- 
ing Officer. He saw to it that this ship had the special 
mechanisms embodied in it; he also worked alongside the 
law when they suggested this means of forcing you into the 
open as a long-wanted murderer .... I used a bit of 
psychology in guessing that you’d probably get nervy when 
you knew the speed we’d have to move at to reach Pluto in 
time. The contact I had with you had shown me that 
you have a good scientific knowledge. You would, I figured, 
probably be afraid of exceeding the speed of light. You did 
many of the things we thought you would, Jackson. You 
say you even took away the canthitel All you actually took 
was the parcel the C.O. had delivered to me.” 

“That was canthitel” Jackson snapped. “You said so 
yourself! I removed it and buried it in waste ground.” 

Grant smiled crookedly. “You remember a bottle of fluid 
I brought on departure morning? That was the canthite, my 
misguided friend! I realised you knew little about it. The 
C.O. gave it to me secretly on departure morning. Up to the 
last moment it was safely tucked away in an underground 
vault. I guessed you might switch parcels, and you did . . . . 
You see, I knew you had done so the moment I looked in the 
storage-hold.” 

“You damned well couldn’t have known!” 

“But I did. The C.O.’s parcel was wrapped in jitmus 
paper which is ordinarily yellow, but locked in the darkness 
it would have turned bright blue through chemical reaction 
by the time we were ready to depart, a colour only notice- 
able in darkness. Since all night passed and there was no 
bright blue colour when I looked at the parcel in the dark- 
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ness — remember I did that? — it was perfectly obvious a 
switch had been made. The crew, though they had access to 
the ship itself during the night had not got a key to the strong- 
hold. Only you had that.” 

“Then,” Jackson said slowly, “does this mean that can- 
thite is not a genuine mutational substance?” 

“Most certainly it is, only the speed of change is not nearly 
so rapid as you were led to believe. As to the rest, the Pluto 
assignment was quite genuine. There is trouble on Pluto and 
that canthite is desperately needed.” 

“Normal speed would have sufficed?” 

“Yes.” Grant shrugged his broad shoulders. “You walked 
right into the trap, Jackson. Now you can give me a hand 
to land this ship — unless you’re anxious to die without trial ! ” 

Jackson obeyed, staring as he moved with hopeless eyes 
towards the fast approaching bulk of the ninth world. 
Behind his head the flame pistol pointed . . . inexorably. 
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I'ORBIDDEN FRUIT — Continued from Page 32 
CHAPTER THREE 

PHE journey took eight weeks and by the time it was over 
^ John had wished he’d never started. The rocket was a 
cargo vessel, one never designed for the comfort of passen- 
gers, and he spent his time lying in a hammock trying to 
control the heaving of his stomach twisted by the nausea of 
free fall, and staring at the blank metal of the hull. 

He was glad when the snarl of venturis thundered through 
the ship and weight restored his stomach to normal. He 
was gladder still when he felt the landing gear thud against 
something solid and the captain yelled for him to unstrap 
and get moving. Impatiently he waited for the exit port to 
open, the loading ramp to be swung into position, and the 
air of a new world to swirl about his face and to fill lungs 
tired of canned air. 

He stepped from the port, his small bag swinging from one 
hand, and set foot on Venus. 

It was hot. It was humid with a cloying, turkish bath 
sensation of ennervating moistness. The air was thick, heavy 
with assorted smells, carrying a thin taint of decay and too- 
lush growth, yet he breathed it in in great gulps, stared inter- 
estedly around the base of the ship. 

They had landed on a wide, seared area, seemingly hewn 
from the heart of a lush jungle. A high wire fence sur- 
rounded it, the mesh ghttering with trapped moisture, and 
a huddle of low buildings lay to one side. Beyond the fence, 
set a little distance from the high mesh, were what seemed 
to be rough hovels, things of plaited leaves and twisted vines, 
crude and fragile looking. Something moved in between 
them, and John narrowed his eyes, cursing the haze which 
prevented him from seeing clearly whether they were men or 
animals. 

He became aware of other men standing close to him and 
a voice lifted in sharp command. 

“Right. All new arrivals form line ! Quick march!” 

Obediently he followed the owner of the voice, a tall, black 
haired man, dressed in a thin shirt and slacks of grey material, 
polished knee boots on his legs. He marched them to one of 
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the low buildings, snapped iriore orders, and vanished inside. 
One of the men grunted as he leaned against the wall, and 
fumbled for a cigarette. 

“A fine welcome,” he grumbled. “Is this what I paid a 
thousand dollars to get into?” 

“A thousand?” John stared at him. “I thought they only 
let you come for two?” 

“Nah. I beat ’em down. I knew they wanted men and 
an old-timer gave me the tip.” He dragged on his cigarette, 
cursing as the damp air made it soggy and split the paper. 
“You trying to tell me you paid the max?” 

“That’s right.” 

The man grinned, then swore as he looked at the ruin of 
his cigarette and flung it to the black dirt with a savage 
gesture. “Damn it! Don’t tell me a man can’t smoke on 
this planet.” 

“You’ll be able to smoke,” said a man. “You can buy 
treated, water-proof cigarettes at the canteen.” He stared at 
the ragged line and John felt an instinctive affinity to the 
big, no longer young man in the stained grey uniform. 

“I am the doctor,” he announced. “Before any of you 
start work there are things you must know. I will tell you 
now, then you may go inside, select a bunk, and assemble 
again for a meal. You will start at the mine tomorrow and 
until then I suggest you rest and sleep as much as you can.” 

“Why’s that. Doc?” said the man who had tried to smoke. 
“We’ve done nothing else for the past eight weeks.” 

“You’ve been in free fall for the past eight weeks,” corrected 
the doctor. “Your muscles have got to get used to weight 
again. Now. Listen all of you and pay attention. On no 
account must any of you eat any native produce of any kind.” 
He stared at them, his heavy, untanned features serious. 
“You must not eat or drink any food or water native to 
Venus.” 

They stared at him in silence, half of them not knowing 
what he meant, the other half not believing it. 

“Venus isn’t Earth,” continued the doctor. “The entire 
planet is permeated with an element, apparently harmless, 
but which is able to alter the human metabolism so that it 
becomes essential. If you eat or drink the native food or 
water you will become dependent on it. You will be forced 
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to continue eating it — and that means you will never be able 
to return to Earth again!” 

“Hell!” swore a man. “What do we do, starve?” 

“No. Imported food will be supplied and treated water is 
available. Now. Choose your bunks and let’s get some 
food.” 

Later, over a plate of energised stew and yeast bread, John 
thought about what the doctor had told them. It seemed 
reasonable, the element could act as arsenic acted back on 
Earth. It was possible to eat arsenic, it had even been used 
as a beauty treatment, and the body could acquire a tolerance 
towards it so that a man could eat enough of the poison to 
kill a dozen men once he had reached that scale of graduated 
doses. 

The trouble was that you had to keep on eating it. 

It was like dope: all right while the supply lasted, but 
hell once it stopped. The Venusian element could be like 
that. Some subtle alteration could take place on the cells 
and metabolism so that, unless a man continued to eat the 
local produce, he would wither and die. On Venus it didn’t 
matter, but once he had left the planet .... 

John knew now why no Venusian fruits or plants had ever 
been imported to Earth. 

He shrugged, dismissing the problem as one of no concern, 
and let his mind add up columns of figures and lose itself in 
pleasant mental arithmetic. Twenty dollars an hour, twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week. He smiled as he thought of 
it. In ten weeks he would have earned Linda’s passage 
money to Venus. In sixteen he would have paid off the 
balance of his own passage as well. His contract was for five 
years and in that time, providing he kept his health and all 
went well, he would have earned four hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand dollars ! 

He would be rich! Sense came then, the realisation that 
it couldn’t be as simple as all that. If it were, then men 
would be clamouring for passage to the new El Dorado, eager 
to dip their hands in the wide-open treasure chest. In ten 
years a man could be a millionaire — or could he?” 

John frowned and began to revise his figures. 

Say half of it was taken for food and lodging. Say a little 
more was deducted for medical service and clothing. Then 
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he couldn’t work twelve hours a day seven days a week, no 
man could, not for five years at a stretch. Cut the gross total 
by half, then, just to make sure, a half again. It still looked 
good. He would have paid both passages within a year and 
have enough to retire on at the expiration of his contract. 

He leaned back, smiling, and became aware of other men 
entering the mess hut. 

They looked ill, thin, almost emaciated, and some of them 
bore ugly burns on their naked chests. They looked dully 
at the new arrivals, staring with sunken eyes, and indifferently 
began eating the food put before them by surly attendants. 
John leaned towards them, hearing a couple of them speak, 
his ears strained for information. 

“Much more of this and I’ll blow my top,” grunted one. 
“I’ll see the Doc tomorrow and get passed fit for duty. I can’t 
afford to be ill any longer.” 

“Can you afford to be dead?” His companion, a thick-set, 
beetle-browed man, tore off a piece of yeast loaf and slob- 
bered over his food. “Get sense, Sam. They wouldn’t let 
you be idle if they could help it.” 

“I can do surface work.” 

“Sure you can, at ten dollars an hour, but is that what 
you want?” 

“You know damn well it isn’t, but what can I do?” 

“Wait until you get fit again and can earn big money.” 
The thick-set man belched and glared at John. “What the 
hell do you want?” 

“Nothing.” John smiled. “I’m new here and I thought 
that perhaps you could tell me a thing or two.” 

“Such as?” 

“Those burns. Where did you get them?” 

“At the mine face.” 

“Then I heard your friend say that he couldn’t afford to be 
ill. Surely that’s wrong.” 

“Why should it be?” The man glared at him, then slowly, 
as if just becoming aware of a startling fact, he threw back 
his head and laughed. “He doesn’t know!” he chortled. 
“The new guy just doesn’t know ! ” 

“Know what?” The man who had sworn at his cigarette 
leaned across the table, his thin, rather feral face hard and 
set. “Come on. spill it!”’ 
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“You’ll learn,” promised the man, and wiped at his eyes. 
“You'll learn soon enough.” 

“I’ll learn now.” The thin faced man stared at John. “My 
name is Young, Fred Young; it looks as if we’d better get 
together on this.” 

“Yes.” John stared impatiently at the thick-set man. 
“What’s all this about?” 

“You’ll find out in,” the man squinted down the table, “just 
about ten seconds. The attendant is bringing the chits around 
now.” 

“Find out what?” snapped Fred. He closed his fist and 
lifted it towards the laughing man. “You going to tell me. 
or ” 

“Cut it out,” snapped John. “This is no time to be fight- 
ing.” He watched the attendant pass down the table 
handing out slips of paper, and noticed that a couple of grey 
uniformed men had entered the hut and were standing by the 
door, leaning casually against the wall, their eyes watchful 
as they stared at the new arrivals. The doctor entered too, 
his heavy features sombre, and John had the impression that 
all this was a regular thing, done with each new batch of 
men, and that the uniformed men expected trouble. 

He found out why when he read his slip. 

Stew ... 45 dollars 
Bread ... 5 dollars 

Coffee ... 5 dollars 

Salt ... 2 dollars 


Total 57 dollars 

“What the hell?” Fred sprang to his feet, tipping over 
the heavy bench on which they had sat. “What’s this for?” 

“You sign it,” snapped the attendant. “Did you expect to 
cat for free?” 

“Fifty-seven dollars for a meal!” John fought his rising 
anger. “It’s robbery ! Damn it, I won’t pay I ” 

“You'll pay,” said the doctor quietly. He strode forward 
and held up his hand for silence. “Listen. I’ve already told 
you that you can’t eat the native food. That means that 
everything you eat has to be imported from Earth. The 
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freight rates are a hundred dollars a pound and that means it 
comes expensive. You’ll only need two meals a day, the stew 
and coffee are vitaminised and energised, and can supply 
sufficient calories for a normal day’s work. There will be 
another charge for lodging and clothing, you can get the 
figures from the canteen, and you can buy soap and cigarettes 
there too. You’ll need no money, just thumbprint your chits, 
and the cost will be deducted from your earnings.” 

“To hell with that,” snarled Fred. “I won’t pay.” 

“Then you don’t eat,” said the doctor tiredly. “I’d advise 
you not to be a fool. There is no law which states that the 
company has to feed you; all it need do is to give you the 
opportunity of earning money and buying food.” 

“It’s robbery!” 

“You can earn twenty dollars an hour,” reminded the 
doctor coldly. “Did you complain then?” 

“No, but ” 

“Then why complain about the cost of food? One 
balances the other, doesn’t it?” 

“It’s still robbery!” 

“No,” said the big man heavily, “not robbery — finance.” 
He turned and walked from the hut, the grey uniformed men 
leaving with him, and slowly the new arrivals pressed their 
thumbs against the prepared surface at the foot of the slips. 
John handed his over last. 

Two and a half hours’ work gone and he still felt hungry. 
If the rest of the. prices were in the same relation to the wages 
as the food, then he was living in a fool’s paradise. He had 
to work in order to buy food and he had to pay their prices 
because there was nothing else he could eat. It would take 
years to pay the rest of his passage. More years still to save 
—and Linda was thirty million miles and sixteen thousan€ 
dollars away. 

He was trapped ! 

{End of first instalment) 
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ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? — Continued from Page 72 

“Nothing at all,” Alice agreed quietly, a tremor in her 
voice. “What is it all about. Dr. Page? Since I am the 
victim I am entitled to know. I don’t want promises or put- 
offs. I simply want to know where I stand.” 

“It is only because I think I might be able to save you 
that I am going to tell you what is happening,” Page replied. 
“In the first place. Miss Denham, the electric content of 
your body is three times that of normal. You did not know 
that, did you?” 

“I certainly didn’t. Would it explain a slight feeling of 
cramp all over me?” 

“A mild pins-and-needles effect? Yes, that would explain 
it. Because you had that gem in close contact with your body 
for over twelve hours certain wavelengths have operated 
through it — wavelengths generated from somewhere in what 
we call the microcosm . . . .” Page went into an explana- 
tion very similar to the one he had given me, except that it 
was “watered down” especially not to frighten Alice too 
much; then he continued: “This radiation has altered the 
normal electrical content of your body to such an extent 
that there is a distinct magnetism. I cannot work out the 
exact intricacies involved, but it seems that this magnetism 
is causing a closing-up of the electronic orbits which make up 
the molecular units of your body. As these close, you shrink. 
Is that clear?” 

Alice nodded, even though she looked completely bewil- 
dered. “Then what makes it progress? Why didn’t it cease 
once the ring was taken out of the way?” 

“Because the effect was by then stabilised. The electric 
content had been supplied to cause the alteration and it 

simply goes on functioning. And will go on functioning 

Therefore, we must set to work to find a counteractive radia- 
tion which will arrest the trouble, or at least produce a nega- 
tive result on the extra electricity absorbed into your body. 
Somehow we will find it. Miss Denham. Don’t worry ! This 
whole business has been devised by a brilliant science for 
an obscure reason, but I’ve one or two ideas of my own yet 
to try out . . . .” 

Page stood for a moment or two, considering, then he said : 
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“1 believe you mentioned you had strange dreams last night?” 

“I did, yes, and I cannot understand what they meant. It 
seemed to me as though 1 were falling endlessly through 
space. I could see the stars and great abysses of dark. Then 
there were huge, empty worlds . . . .” Alice gave a wistful 
smile. “It made me feel just like a goddess looking down 
on the universe!” 

“Mmmm. As a scientist. Miss Denham, it sounds to me 
more like a definite telepathic contact between worlds. Tele- 
pathy takes no cognizance of distance and some kind of 
contact might be established between yourself and this un- 
known spot in the microcosm .... From here on. Miss 
Denham, take careful note of your dreams. Write down every 
detail of them the moment you wake up, no matter how trivial 
those details may seem. Everything helps .... For the 
moment 1 think that is all we can do. Tonight 1 shall work 
out a plan of attack to neutralise the trouble. Do all you 
can to sleep well, and if you don't I’ll fix a sedative for you.” 

TT was more than evident to me that Page wanted to hurry 
both of us off to our rooms. 1 waited about my own room 
for nearly an hour after bidding Alice good night; then 1 
returned downstairs to the laboratory. Sure enough Page 
was there, as I had expected, a long pipe smouldering between 
his bearded lips, his compact figure bent over the brightly 
lighted writing desk. 

He merely glanced up and nodded to me, then went on 
working. Every now and again he got to his feet and sci 
to work with electrical apparatus. There were satanic cracL 
lings of energy, the air becoming tainted with the odour of 
ozonic discharge. Once or twice he tried putting the diminu- 
tive mouse in a glass tube between anode and cathode anu 
subjected it to a bombardment of unknown forces. The » 
mouse appeared unharmed, but evidently the effect was not 
what Page desired for I saw he was becoming increasingly 
irritated, 

“It’s damnable ! ” he muttered at last, and threw down his 
pencil on the desk. 

I looked at him morosely. “I could think of an even 
stronger word than that, Earl ! ” 

“Tm talking about this microcosmic world, wherever it is. 
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;huI the fiendish inhabitants thereon! They must possess 
scientific knowledge far greater than ours. Why, they’re 
even using a form of electrical energy which I don’t under- 
stand ! And that, from me, is some admission ! ” 

It certainly was. Earl Page was one of the foremost elec- 
trical wizards of his time even if he did keep his genius to 
himself. 

“Like groping in the dark!” Page banged his fist on the 
desk. 

I looked at him again. “Look, Earl, do you mean by all 
this that Alice is 

“1 don’t mean anything yet for certain.” His voice was 
sharp with frustration. “I’ve tried to neutralise the mouse 
and you can see for yourself what’s happened. The poor little 
devil still goes on shrinking! Look at it!” 

I looked. Then I said mechanically, “There must he a 
way somehow! You’ll find it, Earl. I’m sure you will!” 

“You mean you hope I will! So far I have had nothing 
but failure to offer and upstairs there is that poor girl relying 
on my addled brains to save her from- — ■” Page checked 
himself. “We don’t know what from. That’s probably the 
worst part of the whole business.” 

“Suppose,” I said deliberately, forcing myself to speak 
words which were utterly deadening to me, “no cure can be 
found and Alice just . . . fades away? How long will the 
process take?” 

“No idea. If she reacts as the mouse has there is no pre- 
dictable speed to the shrinkage. Sometimes it is slow, some- 
times fast — but it’s always therel It never stops.” 

There was a long silence between us. Page lighted his 
pipe and drew at it savagely, his brows down, his face a pool 
of darkness under the diagonal rays of the desk-lamp. I 
turned the whole horrific business over in my mind and finally 
arrived at what seemed to me a logical inference. 

“You say it is some form of electrical energy which is 
causing the orbits of the electrons forming Alice’s body to 
shrink? Well, can’t you find the opposite wavelength — or 
whatever it is — and make them expand?” 

“1 hat’s what I have been trying to do, but it’s like trying 
to work out a sum without knowing the basic principle of 
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mathematics. I keep telling you, man, this electrical energy 
is not of the same type as the energy we’re familiar with.” 

“I can’t understand that at all, Earl. Surely electrical 
energy is the same throughout the universe? Positive and 
negative and ” 

He interrupted me with a dry chuckle. “We once thought 
the electron radiated energy, and that this would make it 
describe a continually decreasing orbit until it would spiral 
down into the nucleus and cause the whole atom to vanish in 
a flash of radiation. We once thought that, I say, until Niels 
Bohr came along with his quantum theory and showed that 
an electron whilst rotating in its orbit does not in fact radiate 
any energy whatever! It only radiates energy when jumping 
from one orbit to another, and the energy thus radiated is a 
quantum .... So you see, if one supposed form of radiant 
energy can be supplanted so easily by another, why cannot 
electricity as such be in far more forms than the one we 
know? Come to think of it, electrical energy in a micro- 
cosmic universe probably would be very different from ours. 
Different laws. Different balance .... The whole thing's 
plain hell. Rod ! ” 

From here on he took so little notice of me, seemed indeed 
rather distracted by my presence, I took myself off to my 
room again. But as I passed along the dim corridor past 
Alice’s room I paused and listened. I could hear her talking 
— or rather mumbling— at intervals, obviously as she slept. 
I pressed closer to the door and tried to catch the words. 

“. . . shall be found and taken away ... So vast and 
barren and alone .... The machines ! The robots ! The 
cities! So far away .... So far away .... So smrfl 
and yet so mighty ! ” 

Then silence for a long while and deep breathing. At length 
I swung and raced quickly back to the laboratory to tell Page. 

“Well, we obviously can’t wake her,” he said briefly. “But 
we might hear plenty with this . . . .” He picked up a wafer- 
flat microphone attached to a small portable tape recorder. 
Once we were upstairs again he pushed the microphone under 
Alice’s bedroom door and then we both kept a silent vigil 
in the gloom, our faces faintly lighted by the green glow from 
the recorder’s volume control. When presently the volume 
indicator began to jump on its green dial we both slipped 
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on subsidiary headphones and listened to Alice’s amplified 
voice as the recording was made. 

. . the city covers the planet. The last man is dead but 
the robots live on ... . Even the robots must die unless 
they make a being of flesh-and-blood who will grow into an 
intelligent, reasoning creature and supply them with life to 
make them anew . . . .” 

Long pause. The night wind sighed gently against the big 
window on the corridor. Down in the hall the big clock 
struck two. 

“Looks as though we might be getting some idea of what 
really is the basis of all this,” Page muttered, dragging at his 
extinguished pipe. “I don’t like the sound of it, either! 
Robots needing a flesh-and-blood creature ! It sounds ” 

“She’s talking again 1 ” I interrupted. 

“. . . robots follow out the commands of the flesh-and- 
blood master who is dead .... They must have human 
life — flesh-and-blood .... The microcosm is empty of life. 
The macrocosm is empty of life, too, save for the one world 
of Earth. A mighty world is Earth, huge beyond imagining. 
One living being from that world and life can be manufac- 
tured from it, unit by unit. Unit by unit . . . .” 

A jumbled mumbling, and then : “Once I am small enough 
they will take me in an intra-electronic ship, bear me across 
the gulf to their own strange world. By then I shall be little 
more than an electrical charge, but the flesh-and-blood basis 
will still remain . . . .” 

The words drifted off. Page waited for what seemed an 
interminable time; then he silently withdrew the microphone 
and switched off the instrument. With a silent movement 
of his head he indicated that I should follow him to the 
laboratory where we could talk in our normal voices. 

“Looks to me as though we’re really up against it!” he 
said bitterly. “Those vague statements were obviously be- 
gotten of a telepathic contact with the microcosm, such as I 
theorised at first.” 

“Evidently,” I admitted worriedly. 

“Seems clear enough what is wrong,” Page continued, after 
a moment. “A race of robots — or at least they evidently seem 
that way to poor Alice’s distracted mind — on a microcosmic 
world cannot continue indefinitely without a reasoning flesh- 
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and-blood creature — or creatures — to guide them. Follow- 
ing out the orders of the last flesh-and-blood master they have 
got to find more living matter from which to manufacture 
living beings to guide them. There is apparently no life any- 
where except on this Earth of ours — hence the creation of the 
Sunstone; hence the disappearance of the previous owners 
thereof; hence the remorseless shrinkage of Alice Denham.” 

“What happened to the previous owners of the Sunstone, 
do you suppose?” I asked. “Did these microcosmic scientists 
get them? If so, why aren’t they satisfied? Why keep on 
trying to get more flesh-and-blood?” 

“We don’t know the circumstances as regards the others,” 
Page sighed. “Maybe they were not suitable, or were lost 
in sub-atomic space. Whatever those reasons, our concern 
is for Miss Denham. She mentioned ‘units’. That could 
mean . . . vivisection!” 

I was too horrified to make any comment to this. I could 
only stare at Page’s troubled face. Then after a moment or 
two my gaze wandered beyond him to the Sunstone. It still 
lay on the bench not far from the greatly shrunken white 
mouse. A thought struck me, though I had no idea whether 
it was logical or not. 

“According to your theory, Earl, once the gem has been 
in contact with the flesh for over twelve hours it produces 
an electrical effect which is progressive, whether the stone 
continues in contact or not?” 

“That’s right — and it’s obvious my theory is correct.” 

“Are you sure, though? Is it not perhaps possible that 
the stone radiates or transmits its queer energy over an enor- 
mous distance and thereby sort of keeps replenishing the 
mysterious energy which it has imparted to the ‘subject’?” 

“Most improbable, I’d say. Why, what have you in mind?” 

“I was thinking that we might isolate the gem completely, 
surround it with a lead wall or something, to stop any radia- 
tion getting through. Would that work?” 

“It might. Matter of fact I have a lead container which 
was used recently for radium needles. It might suit our 
purpose.” 

“Try it!” I urged. “Nothing is too fantastic at a time 
like this. We can soon see if it has any effect on the mouse.” 

So we went to work — or rather Page did. Handling that 
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terrible jewel was a task I preferred to leave to him alone, so 
1 stood watching as with his insulated forceps he transferred 
the stone to the interior of the lead container and then 
clamped down the lid. 

“By all normal laws this should block all radiation,” he 
said, thinking. “The trouble is that I still don’t know what 
kind of a radiation it is — even if it is a radiation at all! I 
believe it’s a form of electrical energy ” 

“Makes no difference,” I interrupted. “That container will 
still block it, won’t it?” 

“Definitely!” 

So we started to watch the mouse as it moved with mourn- 
ful slowness about its cage. There was none of the bright- 
eyed scampering usually attached to such a rodent. Just 
listless movement and the obvious government of fear. 
Presently, since there was nothing we could do for a while, 
we went into the house proper and had some refreshment. 
It succeeded in partly chasing away our tiredness; then we 
returned into the laboratory and studied the mouse intently. 
Quietly, Page picked up the nearby ruler, lifted the mouse 
from its cage and laid it alongside the inches scale. 

His face grim he dropped the rodent back in the cage and 
closed the lid. 

“Still shrinking,” he said. 

Those words were to me an actual physical shock : I had 
been so sure my theory was the right one. Yet, just as 
quickly a new thought came, and I wondered why I had not 
grasped it before. 

“Earl ! How’s this for another idea? The world from which 
this infernal energy, or whatever it is, is emanating may 
actually be within the stone itself ! ” 

He gave a slight start. “Why, yes,” he murmured softly. 
“T never thought of that. More than probable, in fact, which 
would explain how it is always kept in focus. Not only that 
world but its universe, and maybe a myriad other universes 
besides.” 

“Destroy the stone utterly by electricity and we destroy that 
electronic world,” I said solemnly. “Stockbroker I may be, 
but I can grasp that much ! ” 

He hesitated no more. Quickly taking the gem from the 
container — once again with insulated forceps— -he put it in 
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the matrix of the atomic equipment. It seemed mighty force 
to use upon so small an object — the smashing of the nut 
with the sledgehammer indeed ! — but the purpose merited it. 
Switches closed. For nearly ten minutes energy built up- 
then Page released it by throwing the switches. The Sun- 
stone vanished in unholy fire and quiverings of electrical 
energy, and to both of us it was a sombre thought that maybe 
thousands — millions — of universes in the microcosm had been 
destroyed in that instant. 

“Now ! ” Page breathed, moving back to the rodent. “Let 
us see ... . I still think the energy once absorbed is irre- 
versible and continuous. But we can hope . . . .” 

In an hour we knew the answer. The mouse was four 
inches less in size . . . ! 



HE morning showed that Alice was visibly smaller. 


Breakfast was an almost silent affair, neither Page nor I 
saying what we had been doing in the night. He still seemed 
to think there was something he could try. 

What I found particularly hard to endure was the dumb 
look of terror in Alice’s eyes. I tried to reiterate assurances — 
but as the hours flew by and Page laboured to master a 
science centuries ahead of him, my hopes began to sink into 
my boots. Evidently the energy was progressive, for it was 
still operating even though we had probably destroyed the 
original creators of it. This again was an awful thought. 
Alice had muttered something in her sleep about being picked 
up in an interatomic ship. That might now never be. Where 
in the devil’s name would she go if we could not save her? 
K wc could not! Egoist! The whole thing relied, as before, 
on Page. 

Alice could see that we were fighting the impossible — and 
Page left no channel unexplored. He called in other scientists, 
and once they realised the astounding implications they threw 
all their combined genius into an effort to overcome the 
devilish power which was reducing the silent Alice before 
their fascinated eyes. 

Hour by hour now Alice was changing incredibly. She 
went to her room and I was the only one whom she would 
permit to see her. I gave her the news of the grim battle 
we were fighting, and still I tried to assure her that we would 
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yet win the battle. Her only response was to smile faintly. 
She lay there in the bed, overcome now by a tremendous 
lethargy which all the drugs sent up by Page failed to break. 
Yes, she lay there, like a waxen doll, and when I looked 
down on her I openly cursed that heinous stone we had seen 
in the jeweller’s window. 

1 could not remember meals, or periods of rest, or any- 
thing. I was flying up and downstairs all the time. Until 
at length it was early evening and I realised that all the 
feverish activity of the day was over. The scientists had 
departed and Page sat in the laboratory, his dead pipe for- 
gotten between his teeth. 

Presently he looked up at me. “It’s no good, Rod ! We’ve 
got to tell her— even if she doesn’t know already. We’re 
sunk ! The latest reports from the other workers show that 
there is no known way of combating this mysterious electrical 
force which, once infused into a living organism, causes the 
electronic orbits to shrink, and shrink and shrink ! ’’ 

I stirred slowly as I stood before his desk. “Somehow I 
had thought, even to the last, that you’d pull something out 
of the hat.” 

“I’m not a magician. Rod.” He gave my arm a brief grip. 
“Sometimes there drifts into the orbit of science a power, 
an unknown factor, which is completely beyond analysis. 
This is one of those times.” He got to his feet and put a 
hand to his forehead. “God, but I’m weary . . . ! We’d 
better go and break the news as gently as we can.” 

We went solemnly from the laboratory, through the hall, 
and up the stairs. When we had reached the corridor I caught 
hold of Page’s arm. 

“Earl — a moment. We can’t tell Alice a terrible thing like 
this without giving her a way out. You’ve got dozens of 
potent, painless drugs down in that lab. of yours. Can’t you 
use one so that she . . . .” 

He hesitated. “That would be euthanasia,” he said. 

“I don’t care ! ” I told him brutally. “Every court in the 
land would uphold a mercy killing in a case like this! I 
insist on it, Earl. I’ll take the responsibility!” 

He looked at me steadily, then without another word he 
went back down the corridor. Quietly I entered Alice’s room 
and took a few steps forward, leaving the door open. 
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I stopped. There was a deadly quietness in the evening 
light. Outside the window the newly budding beech tree 
swayed in the spring breeze .... I absorbed the merciless, 
overwhelming fact that the bed was empty ! There were the 
tangled clothes, the sewn-in nightdress which Alice had con- 
trived to fit her diminishing proportions .... And that 
was all. 

At the sound of swift footsteps I turned and looked fixedly 
towards the doorway as Page came in, a phial in his hand. 
He looked at me, at the bed, and back to me. 

“We shan’t need that now,” I said in a low voice. 

Outside the window the beech tree swayed and was straight 
again .... 
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Illusion 

By Antony Armstrong 

'^EIL HAMMOND drew heavily on his ciprette and 
glanced idly at the man he was going to kill. A lithe 
olive skinned man. A high-browed intellectual man. A 
dangerous man. 

He shifted to a more comfortable position in the deep 
sponge-rubber chair. From the window of the stratoliner he 
could catch glimpses of tattered cloud, hints of brown and 
green, a shimmer of blue. In the pressurised cabin, insulated 
against sound and heat, no trace of their roaring flight 
disturbed him. 

Within two hours they would land. Within two hours he 
would have to kill his man. 

He settled back, eyes closed, and for the hundredth time 
wondered if it was all worth it. It would be very easy, of 
course. It always was. The weapon was small, disguised, 
and very lethal. It looked like a fountain pen. It was a 
fountain pen, he often used it to write letters. It was also 
the end product of a diseased mind. A pressure on the stud 
would project a hair-fine missile. Poisoned. Capable of 
penetration of the normal suit at a distance of ten feet. Death 
was instantaneous. 

Death was sometimes necessary. 

The World Investigation Bureau had found it so. In a 
desperate attempt to enforce peace among a dozen snarling 
nations, all methods were justified. To convict a man was 
always difficult. Sometimes it was impossible. Assassination 
was easy. Too easy. A sabre rattling maniac. A scientist 
who might not be too happy working for his own country. A 
man who possibly could become dangerous. Assassination 
took care of them. 

Disguised of course. The W.I.B. could never admit to con- 
doning such methods, but — a man would die. A doctor 
would diagnose cardiac trouble. The body would be quietly 
hurried away. The world would enjoy a few more months of 
uneasy peace. 
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Neil was a W.I.B. agent. His passport also said he was a 
doctor. He had killed over a dozen men. He didn’t choose 
them. He only obeyed orders. Sometimes he didn’t feel too 
proud of himself. 

Someone knocked against his foot. He heard the hiss of 
an indrawn breath, he guessed who it was before he opened 
his eyes. 

“Sorry,” smiled the olive skinned man. “Will you permit 
me?” he gestured towards the window. 

“Certainly.” Neil shifted along the seat making room for 
his intended victim. “Not much of a view though.” 

“You are Mr. Hammond, aren’t you?” he spoke without a 
trace of accent. “Permit me to introduce myself. Professor 
Mitsimuri of the Hiroshima University,” he smiled. “People 
generally call me Mitsi.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Not at all. Familiarity may breed contempt. I find it also 
breeds friendliness.” 

Neil grunted. 

“Why do you intend to kill me, Mr. Hammond?” 

“I don’t,” said Neil, automatically. Something seemed to 
tighten within him. The man was too calm. Still smiling, 
little creases of good humour around the slanting eyes. “What 
gave you that insane notion?” 

“You know,” continued Mitsi imperturbably, “a lot of men 
have died lately. All quite well known men. Some of them 
fellow scientists. It seems strange that so many men should 
all die of the same thing.” 

Neil shrugged. “Does it?” he reached into his pocket. “Do 
you mind? I must write a letter, it’s rather important.” He 
slipped the disguised weapon from his pocket, unscrewed the 
cap, commenced to write on stratoliner stationery. 

“Sometimes the old must give way to the new? Don’t you 
agree?” 

Neil sighed, gave up all pretence at writing, leaned back in 
his chair, the pen held carelessly in his hand. 

“In a way,” he agreed, “yet there are some things worth 
keeping that are very old.” 

“For instance?” Mitsi was still smiling. Nell had the im- 
pression of a bland yellow idol he had seen once in a ruined 
temple. 
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“Marriage. Pride. Self-defence.” 

“Self-preservation?” suggested Mitsi. “But the new has an 
equal right to defend itself as the old. To defend itself in 
any way it can. Don’t you agree?” 

“In a way I suppose I must.” Neil smiled. “I don’t want 
to be illogical, but is all this conversation, pleasant as it is, 
necessary?” 

“It passes time,” said Mitsi absently. He stared out of the 
window. “The coast. We shall be at New Moscow soon.” 

A hostess swung gracefully between the rows of seats. “Can 
I fetch you anything, sir?” 

Neil shook his head impatiently. Mitsi smiled his thanks. 
“A bottle of soda water please. Unopened. I’ll pour it my- 
self.” 

They sat silent while the hostess fetched the soda water. 
Mitsi took it between his hands, long supple fingers wrapping 
themselves around the bottle. Idly Neil thought they looked 
terribly strong. 

“The W.I.B. must be very desperate to condone the use of 
assassins,” murmured Mitsi. “Always assuming that they do, 
of course. In a way it shows the inevitable breakdown of the 
status quo. Fear can hold men — but not for long.” 

“You know too much,” said Neil, thumb on the stud. He 
felt a strange reluctance to give the final pressure. 

“You know why they sent you after me?” Mitsi smiled. “I 
don’t suppose that you do. They are afraid of me. Not be- 
cause of what I have done, but of what they think I may do. 
Would you say that is sufiicient reason to pass the death 
penalty?” 

“It appears they were justified,” grated Neil. Still he 
couldn’t press the stud. 

“I knew nothing of their plans until you joined the strato- 
liner at Alaska. Now I know.” The smiling features con- 
trasted oddly with the steely tones. “I shall destroy the W.I.B. 
I and those Uke me.” 

“Superman,” sneered Nell. 

“Not super,” corrected Mitsi gently. “But not man either. 
To exist beneath the shadow of the assassin is intolerable for 
any intelligent man. For that reason alone the W.I.B. is 
doomed.” 

Surprisingly Neil believed him. 
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“It isn’t hard to understand,” explained Mitsi still staring 
out of the window. “When the first of those frightful bombs 
was dropped over Hiroshima, the effects did not fully mani- 
fest themselves. It has taken thirty years for the disrupted 
genes, the ravaged chromosomes to bear fruit. Most were 
monsters of course. Many were sterile. A few were success- 
ful mutants.” 

“We would have known,” protested Neil. “Known years 
ago.” 

“How?” Mitsi smiled pityingly. “Surely the first requisite 
of a successful mutant is that he be undetectable. We grew 
no horns. No wings. No extra limbs. It was a slight change. 
Merely the development of a latent power. We can read 
minds — and more.” 

“Telepathy?” 

“Not exactly. You have a little medical training, perhaps 
you could understand. If an illusion were planted in your 
mind, would you know it for illusion? Could you rise above 
the evidence of your senses and deny what they tell you?” 

“Theoretically, yes.” Neil answered slowly. “Actually it 
would be terribly difficult.” 

“For an untrained mind impossible,” stated Mitsi emphatic- 
ally. “Now look at my hands. I am gripping this bottle. In 
your mind I place an illusion. I am not gripping the bottle. 
I am gripping your throat.” 

The stratoliner tilted a little. A low murmur penetrated the 
cabin as they hit denser air. Frantically Neil fumbled for the 
stud of his weapon. 

“You no longer have it,” whispered Mitsi. “You have not 
had it for the past ten minutes. Illusion is powerful. Watch 
my hands. Feel them gripping your throat. You are dying, 
Hammond!” 

Numbly Neil watched the long slender fingers. They 
tightened, the knuckles whitening beneath the strain. Harm- 
less? Then why did he feel a pressure around his throat? Why 
did he feel the windpipe being crushed, the air cut off? 

As his vision blurred he had time for one last thought. 

The fingers were terribly strong. 


THE END 
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PKOPOSED V.S. FAN LEAGUE — 

Continued from Page 2 of cover 

enthusiasms. While most of the real “Oldsters” in fandom 
liavc perhaps outgrown their own early enjoyment of the 
novels of Vargo Statten they are the first to recognise that 
Vargo Statten has done more than any living author to help 
in tlie ultimate conversion of the newcomers to Science 
I'iction into the still broader delights of Science Fiction Fan- 
ilom in general. 

All of our readers are sufficiently steeped in Science Fiction 
to make any survey of its history an unnecessary gesture on 
our part. It is sufficient to say that as far back as 1926 
fans were getting together to discuss their adherence to what 
at that time was a new departure in fiction, but which nowa- 
ilays is more a prophecy of the actual shape of things to come. 
Since these first small groups — the forerunners of Fandom 
iis we now know it — the movement has gone forward with a 
rapidity that has been breath-taking, until now we have 
Science Fiction groups all over the world. 

Once upon a time S.F. enthusiasm was merely the activity 
of a limited few scattered enthusiasts who exchanged their 
views and news mainly by letter. Today the situation has 
been completely altered into a series of effective local 
organisations of neo-specialists — someone isn’t going to like 
this description! — who seem almost to make a fetish of not 
only enjoying Science Fiction but of sometimes adopting a 
maturity of appreciation that seems to forget or ignore their 
own earlier approaches. But these are a minority. Such 
“Oldsters” as Ken Slater, Dave Cohen and Walt Willis are 
the first to appreciate that no newcomer can immediately dive 
in the deep end and survive, unless he has first learned to 
swim ! 

Parents and authority in general have at last got round to 
appreciating the very real service Science Fiction is doing 
to the public, both educationally and because Science Fiction 
has perpetually been free from any of the objectionable 
material which so often creeps into present day literature. 

Even the most sceptical observer has now been forced to 
admit that Science Fiction is nowadays not so much a hobby 
but the actual concentration of the “shape of things to come” 
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— and in the very near future at that. Long ago the theory 
that science fiction was merely escapist literature has been 
exploded, finally and fully. 

And now for the more important aspects of the proposal — 
at least in so far as one professional editor sees it : 

(1) First of all the League would produce a handsome 
Membership Certificate, formalising the election of a mem- 
ber to the VARGO STATTEN SCIENCE FICTION FAN 
LEAGUE. There might even be further future graduations, 
but that is a point for additional discussion. 

(2) A list of Rules would be prepared, to which all mem- 
bers would be expected to subscribe. 

(3) The members would agree that at all times they would 
apply their enthusiastic efforts to the furtherance of Science 
Fiction in general, and the fiction of Vargo Statten in 
particular. 

(4) The VARGO STATTEN SCIENCE FICTION FAN 
LEAGUE would be British in origin, and would do all in 
its power to further public interest in British Science Fiction 
authorship, but would still endeavour to make its appeal uni- 
versal within these particular limits. Today Britain is pro- 
ducing some of the world’s most readable S.F., and it is in 
order to produce further recognition of this satisfying fact 
that we introduce this clause. . 

(5) The League would produce a handsomely enamelled 
Membership Badge which all members would wear at every 
possible opportunity. A specimen of the proposed badge is 
illustrated at the beginning of this article. 

(6) The V.S.S.F.F.L. would not be supported by any group 
of wealthy industrialists nor would it be confined in its aims 
by commercially inclined factions. The publishers of the 
V.S. Magazine have kindly placed at their disposal its 
organisation and the enthusiasm of its staff, to further the 
League’s earlier aims. But it is clearly understood that, once 
the League has become completely self-supporting, then its 
activities will be made a completely independent body. In 
short, the writer wants to see it survive alone on the 
enthusiasm of its members, without bowing the knee in any 
way to commercial influence. 

(7) The LEAGUE proper would be an essentially parent 
body, sponsoring branches in all parts of Britain both in 
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lai'nc and small towns alike. Branches would be supplied 
with the necessary printed stationery at cost price, and would 
call on the Parent Body for the supply of badges and member- 
ship certificates, which will be paid for out of a covering 
Membership fee to be announced when the costs of these 
ilems have been ascertained. 

(8) Vargo Statten and his colleagues would visit and talk 
to branch meetings whenever and wherever possible. Vargo 
.Statten would also edit a League Quarterly, and give you 
guidance in every direction required. 

As I personally visualise the idea, and remember it is yours 
and not mine, this LEAGUE would have only one pur- 
pose, and that is the furtherance of Science Fiction reading 
and the interest in the novels of VARGO STATTEN and 
other novelists who are doing a real service to British Science 
Fiction Enthusiasm. Now it remains for you enthusiasts, 
who have inundated us with your proposals, to get down to 
some concrete criticism and observations of this brief out- 
line of mine. 

To make my task easier would you use the following 
printed enquiry form. This will enable us to collate your 
interest both individually and geographically — and within the 
shortest possible space of time. Then I will reply just as 
quickly as is humanly possible in relation to the Herculean 
task which I suspect 1 have undertaken. 

Once these replies have been analysed then we can take 
our further step ahead to bring what is an undoubtedly 
good idea into the realms of reality. And don’t forget that 
if your active interests spread beyond the confines of the 
form below, then be sure and append the form to your 
accompanying letter. 

There are a number of other compensations which mem- 
bership will produce, but it is yet too early in the day to 
enumerate these. First of all do let me know that you are 
interested, and also whether you want to become only a 
Member or an actual Organiser of a local Chapter of 
THE PROPOSED VARGO STATTEN SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. 

So get your pens out and fill in the form overleaf! 
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EXPRESSION OF INTEREST IN THE PROPOSED 
VARGO STATTEN SCIENCE FICTION FAN LEAGUE 

-t- 


I, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to express my interest, 
and to apply for MEMBERSHIP should the plan receive a sulTicient 
degree of support, in THE VARGO STATTEN SCIENCE FICTION 
FAN LEAGUE. My proposals to augment the above are also 
enclosed. 


Name 

Address 

Town Age 


Number of years I have been reading Science Fiction 
Other Hobbies 


1 suggest the following friends might also be interested : 


Name 


Address 


Name 
A ddress 


Name 

Address 


I want to become A LOCAL CHAPTER ORGANISER/ 
A MEMBER (Score out where it does not apply). 


Please address these forms and accompanying letters to: 

THE VARGO STATTEN SCIENCE FICTION MAGAZINE, 
SCION DISTRIBUTORS LTD., 

139 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, 

LONDON, S.E.L 


the best of science fiction 


C h i I d h o o d's End 


by ARTHUR C. CLARKE. A great new novel 
about a master race which invades Earth and takes over 
human affairs. “It is quite out of range of the common 
space-and-time writers . . . there has been nothing like it 


for years.” — C. S. Lewis. 


9/6 


TheGreen Hills 



by ROBERT HEINLEIN. 


ing Science Fiction authors writes the History of the 
Future — years we ourselves will live through. 9/6 


Hole In Heaven 


by F. DUBREZ FAWCETT. First in a new series 
of Science Fiction novels by British writers, edited by 
Angus Wilson, who writes: “It is not unfitting that the 
chief virtue of Mr. Fawcett’s Hole In Heaven should be 
the very real characters he has created in this macabre and 
exciting story. 9/6 


from Sidgwick and Jackson 


♦Write for details of the Science Fiction Book Club to 
44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C,1 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW AT YOUR 
BOOKSHOP OR YOUR NEWSAGENT 


The Latest: 

THE Cellar legion 

By E. C. TUBB 

Science Fiction takes you to lands of fantasy 
and expectations — modern times for new 
generations to come. For us, imaginations 
which we already sense as an achievable 
reality. 


Exciting 


Reading 

THE HELL PL^hpT 


By E. C. TUBB 

The' ‘World’s best writer is describing 
another world millions of nfiles away as 
plausibly as if it were the Continent 25 
miles distapt. 


